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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE House Committee on Manufactures have 

made a very interesting report of their investi- 
gations of the extent and methods of trusts. Their 
attention has been directed chiefly to the business 
methods of the Sugar Trust and the Standard Oil 
Trust, whose organization is substantially the same. 
The report shows that there exists a certain number 
of corporations, organized under the laws of the 
different States, and subject to their control. These 
corporations have issued their stock to various in- 
dividuals, and these individual stockholders have 
surrendered their stock to certain trustees named in 
the agreements creating the trusts, and have ac- 
cepted in their place certificates issued by these 
trustees. The agreementseprovide for the preser- 
vation of the identity of the various corporations 
whose stock is surrendered in this manner. Under 
the Sugar Trust agreement each corporation main- 
tains its separate organization and conducts its 


separate business ; under the Standard Oil Trust all 


—— 


property, assets, and business are transferred to and 
vested in the individual companies. The duties of 
the trusts are confined to the receipt of the divi- 
dends declared by the various corporations, and the 
distribution of the aggregate of them to the holders 
of the trust’s certificates pro rata, and to holding 
and voting upon the stock of the corporation. On 
examination, the trustees of both trusts specifically 
denied that they ever do any other business than 
to receive and distribute these dividends, hold the 
stock of the various corporations, and exercise the 
right of stockholders in such corporations. 


* * 
* 


The evidence shows that the managers of the 
trusts carefully avoid entering into any agreements 
relating to commodities. The officers of the Oil 
Producers’ Association testified that in the autumn 
a year ago an arrangement was made with the 
Standard Oil Trust, by which a certain quantity of 
oil belonging to that trust was set apart for the 
benefit of the association, the association agree- 
ing in return to curtail the production of crude oil a 
certain number of barrels per day. The Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Association supposed that these arrange- 
ments were made with the Standard Oil Trust, but 
when the written agreement was put in evidence it 
appeared that it was made and signed, not by the 
Standard Oil Trust, but by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, one of the corporations 
in the combination. The report declares that 


“This form of combination was obviously devised 
for the purpose of relieving the trusts and trustees 
from the charge of any breach of the censpiracy, 
laws of the various States, or of being a combina- 
tion to regulate or control the price of production 
of any commodity ; hence they assert that the cor- 
porations themselves, which control and regulate the 
price of commodities and the extent of production, and 
have tangible property, remain with their organization 
intact and distinct, and not in combination with each 
other ; that the stockholders, who owned only the stock, 
and by well-settled legal rules had no legal title in 
the property of the corporations, entered into the 
agreements, and sold their stock in the corporations, 
and accepted in payment trust certificates, and that the 
trustees receive and hold only the stock of corporations, 
and have no legal title to any of the property of the cor- 
porations, and neither buy or sell anything nor combine 
with any one to fix prices or regulate the production of 
any commodity, 

“ Your committee have deemed it proper to eall 
attention to this feature of those combinations, because 
it is believed that it will be found that all trade combina- 
tions having similar aims, either have adopted this 
measure or speedily will do so; and also because the 
legislation which has been proposed to this House and 
referred to your committee has been directed against 
combinations to fix the price or regulate the production 
of articles of merchandise or commerce. It is plain 
that the combinations, the testimony coneerning which 
is herewith submitted, have been intentionally formed 
so as to avoid if possible the charge that the trust as 
such, or the trustees in that capacity, either fixed the 
price or regulated the production of any article es mer- 
chandise ar commerce.” 


* 


The opening of the Sioux reservation has been 
blocked by the opposition of the Sioux on grounds 
which the Commissioners will find it difficult to 
meet and remove. The Indians base their objec- 
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tion, not én wa terms which have et offered them, 
but because they have no guaranty that those terms 
will be carried out in good faith. Their orators 
point to the fact that heretofore, however advanta- 
geous a change appeared to be for the Indians, in 
the end it has always turned out disastrously. The 
whites invariably get the better of the bargain, and, 
in spite of all precautions, the Indians find them- 
selves cheated and robbed. This is severe indict- 
ment of our past dealing with the Indians, and un- 
fortunately it is based on fact and not on the imagi- 
nation of the Indian leaders. Treaties have been 
so constantly broken that the Indians have learned 
by bitter experience that the promises of the whites 
are practically valueless, and that the usual course 
is to lead them into some engagement which holds out 
the greatest advantages, and then, by evasion or by 
flagrant violation of agreement, to cheat them out of 
these advantages. The Sioux do not need to travel 
outside the record of their own nation to make up 
their case. They declare that every change so far 
made has been to their disadvantage ; that their 
sacrifices have been secured and the compensations 
denied them; their lands have been taken without 
payment, and when the object of a change has been 
secured, their interests have been entirely neglected. 
They are naturally suspicious, therefore, of the sev- 
eralty scheme, however honestly devised in their own 
interests. They look upon it as a new device for 
robbing them of their lands, breaking up their 
reservation, and leaving them in the end where 
they have been left so many times before. No more 
striking evidence of the shortsightedness of dishon- 
esty has been furnished for many a day. We have 
treated the Indians so long with bad faith that even 
our attempts to benefit them excite suspicion. The 
Commission will have a difficult undertaking in 
overcoming this opposition and re-establishing faith 
in a Government which has so often failed to keep 
its engagements. 


* 
* 


It is high time that the French spoliation claims 
were paid and removed from the calendar of the 
House. Year after year, for almost a century, these 
claims have been presented and the obligation of 
the country set forth by one statesman after 
another in the prolonged course of debate. The 
Court of Claims has passed upon them, after a long 
trial, during which the case for the Government was 
thoroughly prepared and ably presented. When 
the present session of Congress opened there was a 
general determination that factious opposition and 
delay should no longer perpetuate the disgrace of 
further deferring the payment of our honest debts. 
The sum necessary to discharge the judgment of the 
Court of Claims on these claims has been incorpo- 
rated as an item in the Deficiency Appropriation 
bill. It is reported that further attempts to delay 
the payment of these claims will be made by 
defeating the appropriation. We cannot believe 
this to be true. The matter is now in such a shape 
that there is no longer opportunity for honest differ- 
ence of opinion. The claims should be paid at 
once. 


* * 
* 


The fourth report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shows that in the examinations thus far women 
have outranked men. Of the fourteen thousand 
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men who were examined during the year and a half 
covered by the report, 32.2 per cent. failed, while of 
the 1,900 women examined the percentage of failures 
was but 18.6. The success of the women in these 
examinations, and the superior character of those 
who have been admitted under the Civil Service 
rules points to their increased employment in the 
lighter clerical work of the Government. The 
importance of the moral reform which the Civil 
Service law has brought about is indicated by an 
article which appeared in the Washington “ Capi- 
tal” a few days before the issue of the Commis- 
sion’s report. After speaking of the increasing 
number of unworthy women who, under the patron- 
age system, were constantly obtaining appointment 
and promotion, the article continues as follows : 

“Tt was only the good women who made efficient 
clerks, and it was, therefore, necessary to so restrict 
appointments that ‘influence’ would become a minor 
factor. . . . The Civil Service Law will never be decried 
by one who has known the departments for any num- 
ber of years. . . . The stately edifices are no longer the 
dumping piles of politicians. ‘The new system may not 
be perfect, but it has removed all necessity for evil in 
the departments. Necessity need not now force a 
woman to the commission of any act contrary to her 
inclination. This change is in itself worth count- 
less millions. ‘The woman is never now called upon to 
weigh in the balance honor and starvation. That women 
were frequently called upon to do so in the old times is 
only too true.” 
This paragraph is commended to the women of the 
country who have failed to realize the importance 
of Civil Service Reform as a moral issue. 

The railroads have just been defeated in their 
attempt to have the new Iowa law restricting rates 
set aside as unconstitutional. ‘This law, as our 
readers will remember, delegated the authority to 
fix rates to a Commission. The United States 
Judge before whom the case was brought decided 
that such delegation of authority was authorized, 
but that the power of the Commission can only be 
sustained in fixing rates that are “ reasonable.” 
Just how the reasonablenes of the rates is to be 
determined is not made clear. Apparently, how- 
ever, the roads will be obliged to accept the Com- 
missioners’ schedules, or subject themselves to heavy 
fine. The railroad officials are now willing to 
arrange a compromise tariff with the Commission- 
ers. They admit that the present rates are too 
high. When the Inter-State Commerce law went 
into effect, and they were forbidden to charge more 
for a short haul than for a long one, instead of 
reducing rates on the short hauls, they systematic- 
ally raised them upon the longer ones. As Iowa is 
a State in which even the wealthier citizens are not 
to any large extent investors in railroads, the public 
sentiment of the State is practically unanimous in 
favor of the new Granger legislation. The rail- 
roads say that the new tariff will be utterly de- 
structive of their interests. But this is an assertion 
which they made with even more vehemence when 
the first Granger laws were passed, and the results 
were not as they predicted. In determining what 
rates are reasonable, the principle should be that 
the road should continue to receive a fair rate of 
interest upon the capital actually invested, and not 
upon the fictitious capital which has been floated in 
the market on the basis of the extortionate rates of 


the past. 


* * 
* 


It was only after years of hard work on the part 
of the friends of the National Library that Congress 
was induced to make an appropriation for a suitable 
building, and it is disheartening to find an under- 
taking begun after such long delays stopped in its 
early stages. Congress has decided, by a vote of 
114 to 50, to suspend the work. It was provided 
in the original bill that the structure should follow 
the designs of an architect who was named, and 
whose rank outside the walls of the Capital seemed 
to a great many intelligent persons insufficient to 
warrant the committal of so vast a trust into his 
hands. The plans were no sooner made public than 


they were sharply criticised by the most competent 
authoritities in the eountry—the Association of 
Librarians, who declared that they were entirely 
unsuitable for library purposes. A long pause 
in the active work after the foundations had 
been begun led to a good deal of crititism of the 
Commission which had been charged with the su- 
perintendence of the work. When the present Con- 
gress opened, progress had been so slow that a gen- 
eral feeling of suspicion was awakened in the minds 
of many members of the House. ‘Testimony before 
the House Committee of Investigation satisfied it 
that the structure, instead of costing $2,500,000 at 
the outside, would probably cost nearer $10,000,000, 
and the House has accordingly refused to make any 
appropriation until it shall be satisfied that the work 
is going on economically and according to wise plans. 
It will be a misfortune if this deadlock continues. 
On the face of it, Congress is right, and the 
management of the enterprise so far has been 
conspicuously lacking in sound business methods as 
well as in architectural ability. In any event, the 
needs of the public library and the public service 
ought not to be allowed to suffer by the employment 
of incompetent men or the adoption of unsuitable 
plans. 


* * 
* 


One of the Chicago anarchists has made a con- 
fession of the entire plot, and a fourth conspirator, 
a gunsmith, has been arrested. In the Burlington 
ease there have been no further developments ex- 
cept that the attempt to end the strike has failed, 
the men voting almost unanimously to reject the 
proposition of the company. The most sensational 
event of the week occurred in Kansas. It had its 
origin in the rivalry of two county towns. One of 
them had been successful in being made the county 
seat, when the leading men of the other, uniting 
with the leading men of a third aspiring village, 
succeeded in electing two out of three of the county 
commissioners, and obtaining the submission to 
popular vote of a proposition to issue bonds to two 
proposed railways running through their respective 
towns, and leaving the county seat without railway 
facilities. When the election took place the county 
seat refused to make a return of its vote until the 
vote from the rest of the county had been counted. 
During the campaign the marshal of one town had 
a quarrel with a citizen of another, which was taken 
up by the friends of each, and ended in the forma- 
tion of squads of men in each town, determined to 
arrest or shoot those of the other. On Wednesday 
of last week, the sheriff of the county and three 
companions were surprised by a party from the 
county seat and killed. The reports of the quarrel 
have an apocryphal flavor, and may have been 
exaggerated. But the latest accounts assert that 
still more bloodshed is expected. The fact that 
this outrage should occur, not among ignorant im- 
migrants nor fanatical trade-unionists, but among 
an agricultural population of American birth and 
training, shows that anarchistic passions are not 
confined to the lower sections of society. 


* * 
* 


The New York factory laws are by no means 
severe in their requirements, yet the reports of the 
factory inspectors show that they are being con- 
tinually violated. in this city there are some twelve 
thousand factories. It is in the smaller ones that 
most of the violations of the law oceur. The State 
forbids the employment of children under thirteen 
years of age, but the inspector finds that a large 
number of such children are being employed, the 
parents making false statements which the employers 
willingly accept. One little child was found work- 
ing for twenty-five cents a week. The State law 
further forbids the employment of women under 
twenty-one, or men under eighteen, to work more 
than sixty hours a week. ‘This regulation is also 
being violated, especially by factories which can 
give women work to take home with them in the 
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evenings. Some of the smaller factories are filthy 
and overcrowded to the last degree. The reading 
of the inspectors’ report ought to convince the most 
conservative that it is no violation of individual 
liberty for the State to forbid the employment of 
any of its citizens upon conditions which are 
destructive to health, strength, and morals. The 
fact that some of the laborers are willing to work 
sixteen hours a day amid unwholesome surround- 
ings, rather than lose their positions, is no argument 
against the law. It is no more tyranny to compel 
laborers to co-operate with each other in the pro- 
motion of their general welfare, than to compel 
property owners to co-operate with each other in any 
public improvement. 


* 


The German Government continues to tinker with 
the labor question in a style peculiar to itself, a style 
which indicates the most amiable disposition in the 
world on the part of the legislators, but which will 
not satisfy the working classes who are demanding 
justice, not charity. ‘The Accident Insurance laws, 
which we reported nearly a year ago, have now been 
followed by a plan to insure all the working people 
against age or permanent disability. This is the 
second of the much-talked of attempts to introduce 
State socialism, and at ‘first glance these measures 
appear to indicate a very revolutionary depart- 
ure from the old-established principles of govern- 
ment. But when looked at narrowly we. find 
that, instead of indicating socialism, the measures 
are merely socialistic toy pistols, something to please 
the socialistic theorist, but not caleulated to do any 
damage to any one. The new measure requires the 
men to pay five cents a week and the women three 
cents, and their employers and the government to 
add a similar amount each, and from the fund thus 
created the laborer who reaches the age of seventy, 
or is invalided, will receive a pension of sixty cents 
a week. In America such a measure would be 
ridiculed by the wage workers, and in Germany, 
though it will not appear ridiculous, it will do noth- 
ing to soothe the present spirit of revolt. The part 
contributed by the Government is, in the main, raised 
by indirect taxes, and therefore borne by the work- 
ingmen ; and the part contributed by the employer 
will, in many instances, be deducted from wages, and 
the workers may look upon the new law rather than 
as a new impost than as a benefit. 

While Germany is administrating small doses of 
socialism in this sugar-coated fashion to the work- 
ing classes, the French Chamber of Deputies is dis- 
cussing two measures which look to the further pro- 
tection of employees and to the regulation of work 
of women and children. Such measures are already 
familiar to the legislators of this country and of 
England, although fifty years ago, when Carlyle 
begun to point out the necessity of State interfer- 
ence for the protection of life, health, and morals, 
there was a universal cry against him. One of the 
measures before the Chamber of Deputies is framed 
for the purpose of holding employers in certain in- 
dustries, which are described as dangerous, liable in 
damages to their workmen in case of accident. This 
measure provides pensions for the widows of men 
killed by such accidents, the amounts varying from 
fifteen per cent. of the salary of the deceased work- 
men, and increasing in proportion to the size of the 
family left destitute. The measure has been criti- 
cised on the ground that, to avoid the operation of 
this provision, employers will give the preference to 
unmarried workmen. The necessity of regulation 
by law of the hours during which, and the condition 
under which, women and children shall labor, is 
now so generally conceded that it would seem as if 
the day of diseussion had passed. 

* 


* 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGs.—The Republican 
Senators have decided to offer a substitute for the 
Mills tariff bill. Morrison, Aldrich, Allison, and 
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Hiscock have the measure in charge. In the dis- 
cussion of the naval appropriation bill several of the 
Senators have manifested an extremely belligerent 
spirit. Senator Stewart declared that “the United 
States must eventually have the Arctic Ocean for 
its northern boundary, or war is inevitable.”.———A 
new Pacific Railroad bill has been reported to the 
Senate, which permits the Union Pacifie to extin- 
guish its debt by the payment of a fraction more 
than three per cent. interest for fifty years. The 
Republican Senators have amended the Sunday 
civil appropriation bill by incorporating the proposi- 
tion to refund to the loyal States the direct tax 
levied from them in 1861. This may result in 
more filibustering in the House. 
* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Emperor William of Germany 
has returned from Russia, paying a visit to King 
Oscar, at Copenhagen, on the way back. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has returned to Washington, after a 
short fishing trip in New York Bay. Advices 
from Corea say that the American missionaries there 
are in peril, absurd reports having been cireulated 
that they had bought and killed children to make 
medicine with ! The Poles of Chicago and other 
western cities have petitioned the Pope to remove 
the religious ban from the Polish National Alliance, 
a benevolent and political society which, it is said, 
still labors for the ultimate freedom of Poland. It is 
boyeotted by American Catholic clergy because it is 
non-sectarian. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone cele- 
brated their golden wedding on July 25; hundreds 
of letters, telegrams, and presents were received. 
The Empress of Germany has given birth to a 
son. Mr. Jamieson, the naturalist, writes from 
Kasongo, on the Congo River, that he is making 
preparations to leave, with Major Barttelot, Tippu 
Tib, and nine hundred men, to search for Henry M. 
Stanley. On Thursday last the centenary of the 
entrance of New York State into the Union was 
celebrated at Poughkeepsie, where the final action 
was taken. The ¢oroner’s jury in the Mandeville 
case have declared his death to have been hastened 
by ill-treatment during imprisonment. 


EDUCATION BY DISCUSSION. 


Americans are accustomed to the criticism from 
beyond seas aimed at what is called a lack of dignity 
in our Government. We have been told so often 
that our government represents the average man, 
and that our communities are made up of average 
men, that the phrase has lost freshness and _ is 
beginning to be very wearisome. Americans who 
are students of their own political history find it so 
full of men of striking ability and personality that 
they are quite unable to see the force of this kind 
of criticism. ‘They are not slow to recognize and 
acknowledge certain evident faults in our political 
life and our political manners, but they do not find 
elsewhere any system which is free from such faults. 
It is true that Congressmen do not always conduct 
themselves with dignity and courtesy, and that there 
are sometime indecorous scenes in the House of 
Representatives, and even in the Senate. 
the French Chamber of Deputies free from such 
scenes? Is it not rather the theater of a kind of 
indecorousness which would not be tolerated in our 
own Congress. Does not the House of Commons 
witness at times outbreaks of political and personal 
feeling which take rank in offensiveness with simi- 
lar occurrences in our own National Legislature ? 
The recent discussion between General Boulanger 
and the French Prime Minister, if it had occurred 
in Congress, would have been reported the length 
and breadth of Europe as a specimen of American 
bad manners ; and the distressing and ignoble dis- 
pute in Germany, which went on about the death- 
bed of the Emperor Frederick, if it had happened 
in this country, would have served as the text for 
endless articles on American vulgarity. 

The Presidential elections present unquestionably 


.exeess of passion. 


But is | 


many aspects which are open to criticism. They 
develop an enormous amount of exuberant patriot- 
ism and buncombe oratory, and make room for a 
display of a boyish element which we have not 
yet entirely outgrown. But these things are only 
on the surface, and while they are so prominent 
that they cannot escape notice, they are really insig- 
nificant in the sum total of a political campaign. 
Such a campaign is a very rough but very effective 
way of educating the people in public questions. It 
is just here that our Government fulfills one of its 
most important functions; a function which non- 
republican governments fail to fulfill. One of the 
most important features of our system is its educa- 
tional work ; our government not only administers 
and executes, but trains and develops. It is proba- 
bly true that in some respects it is not so perfect an 
administrative machine as governments more abso- 
lute inform. But its defects as an administrative 
mechanism are fast being remedied,and what it 
loses on the side of administration it gains on the 
side of education. Our whole political system is a 
vast common school, in which, by duties, responsibi- 
lities, privileges, and symbols, men receive the very 
highest sort of education. During the next three 
months there will be no end of political devices, 
both grave and gay ; countless banners will be raised, 
countless processions reviewed, and to many these 
things, which are the effervescence of a campaign, 
will seem to constitute the real campaign. But 
although the element of hilarity and hurrah is some- 
times marked in a political struggle, and not without 
its influence, the struggle is determined not by 
torches and bonfires and banners, but by sober dis- 
cussion ; discussion carried on through the news- 
papers, in public meetings, in private conversations, 
in every town and every home throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. It is true that these diseus- 
sions are often conducted with more heat than light, 
and that absence of information is made up by 
Nevertheless, the method, 
although a rough one, is in the end effective. If 
proof were needed of this it would be found in the 
fact that so far in our history on every great ques- 
tion the people have decided wisely and righteous- 
ly. They may have been uncertain and wavering 
at the beginning, but as the discussion went on and 
the interest deepened, they have given closer and 
closer attention, and when the day of settlement has 
come their vote has been cast for the maintenance 
of the principles of free government, for political 
purity, and for economic honesty. It was Kossuth 
who said that the instinctive feeling of a great peo- 
ple is often wiser than the wisest men. It is not, 
however, wholly a matter of instinet; it is a matter 
of deliberate judgment, and this judgment is formed 
as the result of discussion. There is no more im- 
pressive spectacle in the world than the voluntary 
change of an important policy of a nation as the 
result of political debate. ‘The debate may develop 
a great deal of ignorance, and no small amount of 
passion ; but it deals with facts, it appeals to reason, 
and it secures a decision which is based on righteous- 
ness. 


THE CRISES'IN NORWAY. 


The ministerial crisis in Norway has culminated 
in the suicide by shooting of Ole Richter, the minis- 
ter resident of the Norwegian Government in Stock- 
holm. The immediate cause of this desperate act 
was the publication of a letter addressed to the poet 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, containing revelations con- 
cerning the ministry of which he was a member of a 
highly compromising kind. The majority of the 
Scandinavian papers have therefore leaped at the 
conclusion that Bjérnson is morally responsible for 
Richter’s death. That the poet, who is impetuous by 
nature, has been guilty of a deplorable indiseretion 
may well be conceded. For, although the letter 
was obviously written for the purpose of diseredit- 
ing the Premier, Mr. John Sverdrup, whose sue- 
cessor Mr. Richter hoped to be, it is equally clear 


that an intrigue in order to be successful must be 
kept secret. Bjirnson was the open and avowed 
enemy of Sverdrup, and had, since his return from 
Paris, used all the power of his eloquence to precipitate 
his fall. When, accordingly, Sverdrup’s colleague 
chose, in letters to his chief antagonist, to convict 
his chief of mendacity, and furnish proof of his 
double dealing, he was himself guilty of treach- 
ery, and it was the unexpected exposure of his un- 
derhanded tacties which impelled him to put an end 
to his life. He was from that moment a ruined 
man. He had played for high stakes and had lost. 
Bjérnson, who may or may not have penetrated 
his purpose, is an upright and straightforward char- 
acter, and utterly incapable of lending himself to an 
intrigue. It is barely possible that from patriotic 
motives he published Richter’s name with the view 
to frustrating his plan. For Richter was a Moder- 
ate Liberal, opposed to universal suffrage, for which 
Bjérnson is now fighting with might and main, and 
therefore scarcely the man to carry out the pro- 
gramme of the extreme or “ pure Left,” of which 
Bjérnson is one of the foremost leaders. Yet it is 
not at all, unlikely that the King, who has no sym- 
pathy with the radicalism of the extreme Left, 
would, in the event of Sverdrup’s overthrow, have 
called upon Richter to form a new cabinet ; and 
Richter, foreseeing this probability, was endeavor- 
ing to make such a choice agreeable to the leaders 
of the radical camp, when Bjirnson’s indiseretion 
suddenly upset his carefully arranged chessboard. 
He sent his resignation, without delay, to the Crown 
Prince, who was regent in his father’s absence; but, 
according to one report, tried later to withdraw it. 
The Crown Prince, however, insisted upon accepting 
it, and thus eut off all chances for further intriguing. 

The Liberal ministry of Sverdrup, which came 
into power in 1885, after the impeachment of 
the conservative ministry of Selmer, has had a 
All Norway expected that John 
Sverdrup, the great exponent of parliamentarism 
and universal suffrage, would be true to his past 
and make haste to introduce the reforms to the 
advocacy of which he had devoted his great talents. 
But Mr. Sverdrup’s position as the head of the 
government was very different from that of a leader 
of the opposition. He was bound, if he wished to 
carry out any part of his programme, to keep his 
parliamentary majority intact; and he soon per-. 
ceived that a bill for the introduction of manhood 
suffrage .would imperil it. The peasants who 
constitute a considerable portion of the Stor- 
thing are not at all anxious to give the suffrage 
to their tenants; and the bourgeoisie of the cities 
have the same disinclination to enfranchise their 
employees and laboring men. To complicate the 
situation still further, a religious or pietistie group 
—the followers of the political parson, Lars Oftedal 


storm y career. 


—appeared within the Left, and refused to submit 
to party discipline in matters affecting their relig- 
ious convictions. The overwhelming majority which 
Sverdrup commanded after the impeachment trial 
gradually disappeared, and the Pure Left began to 
assume a more and more hostile attitude toward 
him. Now he was repeatedly saved from defeat by 
the support of the Right ; nevertheless, he suffered 
several reverses ; but, contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, the ministry refused to resign, although 
compelled from time to time to sacrifice single ob- 
noxious members. Some of the strongest men in 
the cabinet (Kildhal, Arctander, and Sérensen) 
began to desert, in order to save themselves from 
the general wreck; and their places were filled by 
nonentities and mediocrities. The Premier's nephew, 
Jacob Sverdrup, the Minister of Ecclesiastical A ffairs, 
is said to be the leading spirit of the government ; 
and the hostility of the radicals in the Storthing is 
especially directed against him. ‘This is the situa- 
tion at present ; and it is obvious to every one that 
it cannot last long. 
ly needed to complete the disintegration of a minis- 
try so heterogeneous and divided against itself. 


Kjérnson’s attacks were searce- 
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LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN. 


UNYAN’S unfailing instinct showed itself no- 
where more clearly than in his introduction of 
Giant Despair into the immortal allegory of man’s 
progress through life. Many of the giants with 
whom men have to contend select as their victims 
the weakest and the meanest, and are satisfied if 
these alone become their prey; but Giant Despair 
is not content with inferior men; he lays his hand 
quite as often upon the most aspiring and noble, find- 
ing in these a sentitiveness, or refinement, or tender- 
ness of feeling, which make them susceptible to his 
power. Many a man has been slain by Despair, 
who would never have succumbed to any other 
enemy. And the most singular thing about the 
power of this giant is that it lies mainly in an illu- 
sion skillfully thrown over its victims. Often a 
little longer fight, a little more courageous resist- 
ance, would have placed the strugglers forever 
beyond the reach of Despair. 

Nothing is ever accomplished by despair. It 
means always and only rout and defeat. No man 
was ever spurred by it to attempt to change the 
fortunes of the day or to recover a lost position ; no 
man was ever inspired by it to raise himself out of 
the mire in which he had fallen and renew a strug- 
gle in which he had been beaten; its one word is 
surrender; its only end, final defeat. Many have 
borne up in the midst of their despair, and while 
under the shadow of it recovered that which they 
had lost; but this swift reversal of fortune has 
always been due to some ray of hope which has bid 
the wounded heart pluck courage out of danger and 
light out of darkness. For despair is, at bottom, 
cowardly ; a brave man dies, but never surrenders ; 
a brave ship sinks, but never strikes her colors. The 
surrender of despair has always a cowardly element in 
it. It is not @ question of the odds against one; it 
is simply a question of having courage enough to 
hold out to the end, whatever that end may be. In 
most cases despair is an illusion, and not a reality ; 
in other words, it bases its demand for surrender 
on a preponderance of forces which do not exist, or 
which further resistance may scatter into thin air. 
Many a man has turned in the midst of his despair 
to make one struggle more, and has suddenly found 
himself a final victor in a field which he had sup- 
posed hopelessly lost. Many a man looks back in 
his life to some experience which held for him the 
bitterness of despair, and sees that it was the begin- 
ning of his great prosperity. There is a truth in 
the old adage, that it is darkest just before the dawn, 
and a greater truth in the still more ancient adage, 
that man’s necessity is God’s opportunity. 

In all great struggles an hour of something like 
despair inevitably comes, and that is the decisive 
hour in the whole conflict; if they who fight yield 
to the illusion of defeat, then the battle is perma- 
nently lost; but, if in that moment the pressure of 
what appears to be final disaster makes their pur- 
pose all the clearer, and their will the more resolute, 
then despair itself becomes the forerunner of success. 
Its dark and terrible lesssons are seen to be the 
inevitable preparation through which the soul of a 
man or of a nation wins its hardest triumphs. The 
world has nothing to learn from the gospel of de- 
spair, except to shun it. To listen to it debilitates, 
demoralizes, and defeats. It is the song of the 
siren which has a certain pathetic and appealing 
note, but which leads always to wreck and death. 
The greatest natures are never preachers of de- 
spair. There is a sanity in them which saves them 
from the touch of this disease, and which makes 
them always the teachers of hope. A world which 
has a God over it, and a life which has a God in it, 
has no place for despair. Loss, calamity, grief, are 
not excluded, but these do not bring the message of 
despair. Despair comes only when there is no 
longer any hope, and no possible issue out of adver- 
sity but permanent and eternal loss. Despair may 
be the necessity of atheism; Christianity, which 


makes the cross of shame and death the symbol of 
triumphant immortality, has no place for it. “ For 
sudden the worst turns the best to the brave.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Spectator : 

I read in The Christian Union some time ago a very 
sensible and practical article entitled, “The Business 
Principle in the Church.” It made a marked impres- 
sion on me at the time, because a friend had but re- 
cently told me that he was too poor to unite with a cer- 
tain church—a queer reason, I thought at the time ; but 
I have since been led to believe that there was some- 
thing in it, after all, and that the sentiment of the old 
hymn— 

‘** Salvation’s free for you and me,” 

does not exactly apply to the salvation offered in cer- 
tain churches of to-day. An acquaintance, who attend- 
ed several services with me at the church of which I am 
a member, and who, in common with the rest of the 
congregation, was asked to contribute to five collections 
in one day and evening, said to me as we walked home 
together : 

“ Well, how many times a day do you have your nose 
held to the holy grindstone ?” ; 

That very evening I read The Christian Union’s ex- 
cellent article on the advisibility of conducting the 
affairs of a church on business principles, and I cut it 
out and sent it to one of the officers of the church for 
him to read and profit thereby. 

I have a fixed salary, and can readily tell at the be- 
ginning of the year just how much I can afford to give to 
my church, and I set aside the amount my wife and I 
agree upon, and give it cheerfully and gladly. In this 
amount I make provision for my contribution to the 
Home and Foreign Mission fund, the Publication 
Society, fund for the poor, Sunday-school, and all other 
regular and reasonable collections ; and when this is done 
it does not seem fair—sometimes it don’t seem hon- 
est—certainly it does not seem like business, to be asked 
to contribute to a dozen or more other causes during 
the year, and to have it intimated that you are failing 
in your Christian duty if you do not. Let me give you 
one day’s experience at my church. 

At the beginning of the service the regular collection 
was taken, and for this I was fully prepared. At the 
close of the service a stranger was introduced, who talked 
for a few minutes, the import of what he said being that 
a new church of our denomination was about to be 
built by “a struggling little band of brave men and 
women ” in the suburbs of the city, and we were urged 
to contribute “as generously as possible ” to this cause. 
I never like to see the plate go by me, and I gave what 
I could, but not in the true spirit of Christian giving. 
On my way out of church one of the brethren took me 
aside and asked me privately if I wouldn’t like to con- 
tribute “a little something” toward a fund that was 
being raised privately to purchase a gold watch for one 
of our young men who was going to India as a missionary. 
The watch was to be a little parting gift from his 
friends and acquaintances, of which I was neither one 
nor the other. I hadn’t the moral courage to say no, 
and a dollar went for this purpose. On the horse-car 
one of the sisters came and sat by me, and asked if I 
wouldn’t buy tickets for an entertainment to be given at 
the church during the week, in aid of a certain society. 
My wife was also asked to send a cake and a dozen 
sandwiches. I teach in the jSunday-school, and, of 
course, there was the Sunday-school collection, which I 
do not tide over with a stray penny or two, but for 
which I put aside twenty-five cents each week. One of 
the girls in my class then asked me for a pound of candy 
for the table she intended having at the entertainment 
before referred to. Atthe close of the Sunday-school I 
was asked for two dollars as a contribution to a fund for 
the purchase of a new piano for the Sunday-school room. 
I forgot to mention that before closing the school the 
superintendent stated that a happy plan had been hit 
upon for adding new books to the library, the plan 
being for each class to contribute one book. The teach- 
ers were advised to think about this plan, and I am 
still thinking about it, and propose to go on thinking 
about it, as it is almost the only contribution I have 
ever been given an opportunity to think about, and I 
enjoy the novelty of this kind of reflection. A commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, was asked to meet in one 
of the rooms of the vestry at the close of the Sunday- 
school, and at this meeting the chairman announced that 
it was necessary to raise a certain amount with which 


to pay off a debt incurred by the young people’s society 
of the church, and we were asked to suggest some 
plan for raising the sum required. 

There was the usual collection at the evening service, 
and on my way out I was asked how much I could give 
toward paying off an old debt on the church that I had 
never before heard anything about, although I have 
been for nearly three years a member of this particular 
church, and had twice before contributed toward paying 
off other debts. I had started out that morning with a 
little over eight dollars in my purse, with four of which 
I expected to meet the collections of the day, and when 
I was about to step on the car to ride home I investi- 
gated the state of my finances and discovered that I 
lacked two cents of the five required for my fare, and I 
walked home, turning over in my mind as I trudged 
wearily along the remark of the man who said he was 
too poor to join a church, and it seemed to me that if 
this was religion we did not get it “ without money and 
without price.” 

There should be a business principle in the church, a 
principle that would make it possible for the church to 
meet its expenses without the use of the instrument my 
friend scoffingly called the “holy grindstone.” Z. D. 


CHICAGO NEWS. 
HE Theodore Thomas Concerts, which will con- 


tinue till August 4, are becoming every year a 
more marked and delightful feature of summer life 
in Chicago, and many people postpone their vaca- 
tions that they may enjoy them. LIll-adopted as 
the great exposition building is, excepting as regards 
size, for many gatherings that have been held there, 
it is an admirable place for these concerts. In list- 
ening one almost forgets what a bare and barn-like 
structure it is, and if one has sufficient imagination and 
keeps one’s eyes on the potted evergreen trees, it is 
not very hard to fancy one’s self in a German gar- 
den, save that the beer~lrinking is here very slight, 
and the waiters are not conspicuous as in Germany, 
and the hoarse puffing of a locomotive just outside 
breaks in now and then while all are listening to 
some gentle strains of music, as if to remind them 
that business is still supreme and will insist on its 
rights, whether art is interfered with or not. Usu- 
ally there is plenty of room ; but during the Music 
Teachers’ Convention, when the Apollo Club united 
with the orchestra, every seat was taken, and it was 
estimated that six thousand people were present. 
Each year, also, the educational, as distinguished 
from the entertaining character of Mr. Thomas's 
work, becomes more noticeable. ‘The programme is 
divided so as to present special music on different 
nights. When the music teachers were here, three 
evenings were devoted to American composers, some 
of whom were present. Monday and Friday are 
“request evenings,” and much of the music chosen 
is that which Mr. Thomas has, as it seems, cultured 
the public taste to desire. ‘Tuesday is composers’ 
night, when only the works of one author are ren- 


dered. 


* * 


The summer activity at Lake Bluff, thirty miles 
north of Chicago on the lake, and called often “ the 
Western Chautauqua,” is still going on. So we 
are not altogether stagnating after the many recent 
conyentions. It will continue till the last of August. 
The first two weeks there was the “ Lake Bluff 
Convocation,” under the auspices of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. At this there were 
such lecturers as Mrs. Alden (“‘ Pansy ”’), President 
Bascom, General Fisk, George W. Bain, and Pro- 
fessor Dickie, and the discussions were largely re- 
garding the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
methods of work. 

Meanwhile the Chicago Evangelization Society, 
unaided by groves and country air, is to hold another 
Summer School for Bible study in the city during 
August, with lectures in the ‘morning by prominent 
evangelists, and study and Christian work in hospi- 
tals and elsewhere in the afternoon, and evangelistic 
services in the Chicago Avenue Church and in tents 
in various parts of the city every evening. 

* * 


Several clergymen are away on their vacations. 
Most of the churches, however, are open as usual, 
and the charitable work, of which so much is done, 
and so much is needed, is going on. If our daily 
papers present a constant record of crime, they also 
present an almost constant record of benevolence. 

The corner-stone of the new hospital, supported 
by the Presbyterian Church, was laid on the 3d 
with appropriate exercises, conducted by Drs. With- 
row and Barrows and others. The building is con- 
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ueathed 
for that purpose by the late Mr. Daniel Jones. 
Down by the lake on the south side, near Twenty- 
fifth Street, a less noticeable but no less worthy 
work is going on, through the Sanitarium, where 
little children (some as young as eight months), 
who would otherwise be sweltering in tenement 
houses and damp courts, are brought by their 
mothers to enjoy the cool and fresh air from the 
lake. From time to time during the summer, com- 
panies of needy children, who have never seen the 
country, are taken up to Lake Geneva for an outing, 
which is more to them than a trip to Europe would 
to be many others. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCES OF TRADES 
UNIONS.’ 


By GREGORY WEINSTEIN. 


O speak of the moral influences of labor organ- 
izations at the present time, when the air is 
filled with loud outecries against their very existence, 
and when our divines, scholars, “statesmen,” law- 
yers, and manufacturers are clamoring for the sup- 
pression of their “dangerous” tendencies, may 
seem ridiculous talk. But when these learned and 
reverend denunciators shall have become tired of 
their vain clamors, and shall have become con- 
vinced that trade and labor organizations “ have 
come to stay,” and that suppressive measures only 
tend to quicken their growth and strengthen their 
influences, the less prejudiced of them will be com- 
pelled to study the social or labor problem closely 
and deeply. They will then surely discover that 
the institutions they had denounced, far from being 
detrimental to the public welfare, exert a moral and 
healthy influence, not only on their own members, 
but also on the community at large. To prove this 
I write this paper. 

For the sake of clearness, I shall define my idea of 
the term “ morality,” as the conscious or unconscious 
recognition of the supremacy of the general good to 
that of the individual, and the voluntary submission 
of the latter to the will or decision of the majority in 
matters affecting the interests of the aggregate. 

I deem it also necessary to state at the outset that, 
while I admit the influences of man on his environ- 
ment, I still contend that man’s material conditions 
are the most potent factors in the development of 
his moral conduct and character. 

Let us now examine our present social system, 
and see how far it encourages morality or honest 
conduct. Let us inquire as to the standard of man’s 
or woman’s social value in the community. Let us 
analyze the principles of business, the teachings of 
our schools and colleges, the preachings of most of 
our clergymen, and the orations of our publie speak- 
ers. Does not one and the same doctrine, with very 
slight variations, run through them all—the much- 
praised doctrine of laissez faire, which, in plain 
English, means “ Every one for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost.’’ “ Business is business,” 
or “ Handelschaft ist kein Bruderschaft ” (Business 
is no brotherhood) are the characteristic mottoes of 
our men of commerce and trade. 

And if the free competitive system under which 
we live produces such selfish and grasping instincts 
among men of business, or the so-called middle 
class, how much more vicious is its effect on the 
growth of morality among the working classes! 

When in search of work, the individual, or “ free ” 
workingman, having no other capital than his mus- 
cles, is driven to compete with the thousands of his 
class for a chance to earn a livelihood, and, urged 
on by fears of starvation, he is often ready to ac- 
cept employment at any terms his employer may 
offer, and, feeling no ties or obligations to his fel- 
low-workingmen, he is ready to underbid and take 
mean advantage of his competitors. 

The same spirit of selfishness and meanness con- 
trols this “ free” workingman, when he has already 
obtained a “ job” in a shop, factory, or store. To 
get the best of his co-workers is his chief desire, and 
to make himself a favorite of the boss or foreman as 
a spy, or, as the vulgar phrase goes, “sucker,” is 
his highest ambition. 

Go into any unorganized shop or “free” factory 
(free from the dictation or tyranny of the labor 
union, as is claimed by the employers of cheap 
or non-union help). Examine, for instance, the 
inner workings of an unorganized composing-room 
in a printing office, and you will find that the “ time 
hands” compete with one another for the favors of 


' We shall potas, in a week or two, an article from another 
contributor, a 
es unions, baking. o certain points, a different view of 


this subject.—[Eps. C. 


so practically acquainted with the working of 


the boss, or foreman, by working overtime or at 
cheaper rates. But the “ piece ’-work department 
presents a competitive world of its own. There 
being two kinds of “ copy,” one well paid, called 
“phat,” and the other poorly paid, called “lean,” 
there is always a mad competition for the best, and 
it is seldom the best workers, but, on the contrary, 
the most unscrupulous and meanest, who sueceed— 
through favoritism and other mean devices, which 
can only be appreciated by printers—in getting the 
best “copy.” So also in getting type or material, 
called “dead matter,” the “plucky” and quick 
succeed in grabbing the most and the best, very often 
by sheer physical force. The fair and serupulous 
in most cases get “left.” 

A spirit of jealousy, rivalry, and enmity is thus 
created among the piece-workers in the composing- 
room, and confidence in one another is almost 
unknown. Very often compositors, when leaving 
their “ cases,” hide their “sorts” in their pockets 
for fear that they may be stolen by their neigh- 
bors. Wilful injury, such as spoiling the work of a 
co-worker, is not a rare occurrence. 

What is true of the printing office is equally true 
of many other shops and factories, in which the em- 
ployees are unorganized. “The world against him, 
and he against the world,” seems to be the philos- 
ophy of each of these “ free ” individuals, and, hav- 
ing no hope for advancement in the future, he leads 
a sluggish, stupid, and mere animal life, knowing no 
more of the great world around him than his shop, 
saloon, street corner, and his bed. Such is the moral 
atmosphere of factory life under unchecked competi- 
tion, the ideal of the Manchester school of political 
economy, and the glory of the nineteenth century ! 

Let us now turn to examine the system and work- 
ings of trade organizations and their moral influ- 
ences on their members. . 

The old maxim of “ Mens sana in corpore sano ” 
has already been recognized by all rational thinkers 
and writers, and I therefore think it hardly nece 
to say much to prove the material benefits of labor 
organizations, such as increase of wages and short- 
ening the hours of labor, both important and benefi- 
cent factors in the progress of civilization. Any man 
of sound judgment will acknowledge that increased 
comforts and leisure afford workingmen opportuni- 
ties for intellectual and moral development. But, 
aside from these, the moral value of the labor 
organization consists in the fact that it gives the in- 
dividual who joins it an assurance of support and 
succor in time of need ; and, secondly, that it imbues 
him with a hope for better conditions, and a more 
just future for himself and his children. This hope 
drives away his despair and makes life appear 
dearer to him, while the support he receives from 
his fellow-workingmen reminds him of his depen- 
dence on them, and calls out his feelings of gratitude 
and reciprocity. Endowing him with rights and 
privileges, the organization at the same time puts on 
him duties and responsibilities, to perform which his 
latent mental and moral faculties are called into 
play, as they are not and cannot be by any merely 
abstract appeals to motives that have no existence, 
and aims that are too distant to his vision. 

In short, from an isolated, despairing, and irre- 
sponsible individual, the organization transforms 
him into a social, hopeful, and responsible being. 

But it is the discipline of the trade organization, 
particularly that of the union shop, that serves as 
the greatest educational factor of the workingman 
or woman, as the following exposition of its rules 
and workings may prove. 

The first demand of a well-organized trade union 
is, that its unemployed members shall, instead of 
lounging in a beer saloon, wait for employment ina 
decent labor bureau of their own, where they will 
obtain work, not according to their readiness to un- 
derbid one another, but according to their turn, 
which is determined by the order of their applying 
for employment. 

When at work in a shop, factory, or store, where 
union men are recognized by the concern, they form a 
shop organization, or “ chapel,” elect a chairman and 
other necessary officers, and prepare and agree to en- 
force certain rules and regulations to govern all men at 
work. The “foreman ” in such ashop is relieved from 
looking after the shop discipline, as the whole shop, 
represented by its chairman, assume the whole re- 
sponsibility for the order and conduct of its members. 

The printing offices are more perfectly organized, 
and point a more striking contrast to the unorgan- 
ized shops, than any other industry that I know of. 
Besides calling “time ’’ for commencing and ceas- 
ing work, the chairman’s duty is to see that all 
“copy ” or “ phat ’’—is proportionally cut 
and hung up on a hook covered up; and_that all com- 


positors take out “copy” in their regular turns, 
without previously knowing whether the next “take” 
is “ phat’ or “lean.” Extra good * copy,” such as 
advertisements, contents, and poetry, are either set 
up in turns or divided up equally among all com- 
positors. In the distribution of “ dead matter,” all 
must take, in turn, an equal amount of material ; 
and if any one has accumulated more “ type” than 
he immediately needs, the chairman can make him 
spare some to those in need of it. 

In the clothing and shoe trade the shop rules 
demand that in slack time all employees shall have 
an equal amount of work, and that.no work shall be 
given to “ take home.” 

In the cigar industry the rules demand that no 
“ favorites” shall obtain better material for the 
making of cigars than others. 

In union barber shops the rules demand that all em- 
ployees shall stand ready at their chairs at the entrance 
of a patron and leave to him the ‘choice of chair. 

The brewery employees demand that no employee 
be “laid off” in slack time for longer than four 
weeks, and that only in alternate turns. 

The bakers demand that employees shall not be 
compelled to board or lodge in the bakeries, as the 
custom until recently prevailed. 

Every well organized shop, or “ chapel,” has a 
grievance committee, to which all complaints, either 
against the employer or offending members, are sub- 
mitted for adjustment. Their decisions, however, 
can be appealed from to the union itself. 

A sick and trust fund is attached to many shop 
organizations, and members in need of help are as- 
sisted from this fund; and thus the demoralizing 
influences of the “shylocking,” or shent-per-shent”’ 
system (lending two dollars for four), frequently 
carried on in “ free” shops either by individuals or 
by the employing firm itself, is entirely abolished. 

Competition is thus displaced by co-operation, and 
the instincts of jealousy, rivalry, emmity, and dis- 
trust gradually give way to sociability, good will, 
confidence and sympathy. “Each for all and all 
for each,” is the motto of the union man in contra- 
distinction to “ each against all and all against each,” 
the motto of the “ free ” non-union man. 

The shop organization, though the foundation of 
the system of trade organization, is, however, only a 
narrow circle, from which the organfzed workingman 
or woman graduates into a larger sphere of mental 
and moral activity, when he is called upon to decide 
on matters concerning the interests and welfare of all 
the shops of his trade or industry in the city, then 
State, and then county, and finally internationally. 

The objection to trade organizations, that they 
encourage narrow feelings of caste or clan, is hardly 
valid, for nearly all trades unite and co-operate when- 
ever there is a common object or general principle at 
stake. Thus, step by step, the organized workingman 
learns, practically and effectively, of the solidarity of 
interests, unity, and brotherhood of workingmen and 
women all over the country—aye, all over the world. 

The greatest obstacles to progress, such as preju- 
dice of race, religion, sex, and color, which are-so 
viciously intensified when workingmen are compe- 
ting for work singly, are also gradually diminished 
through the influence of trade organizations, when 
men and women of all races, creeds, and colors 
work side-by-side for one common object. 

In case of boycotting, members of the trade organ- 
ization in difficulty state their grievances not only to 
organizations affiliated with them, but also to the 
public at large. They ask their neighbors and 
fellow-citizens to discriminate in their patronage 
between the fair and unfair employer. If the ap- 
peal is answered generously, a feeling of gratitude 
and regard for the conveniences and welfare of the 
publie is necessarily created among workingmen, 
which must, of course, have its healthy results. 

Finally, the mental and moral experience gained 
by workingmen while engaged in the government 
and conduct of their organizations, and the labor 
movement in general, will undoubtedly help them in 
the performance of their duties as citizens and men. 

Let me say, however, that there are a good many 
intellectual, moral, and social problems which the 
trade organization cannot and does not pretend to 
solve. The relation of these problems properly be- 
longs to the domaip of our teachers of ethies and 
religion. But these latter must first acquaint them- 
selves with the real needs, life, and aspirations of the 
workingmen and women they are striving to re- 
form—their life at home, but above all their life at 
the shop. factory, office, and store, where they 
spend most of their time and energy. Then, and 
then only, will they succeed in reaching the minds 
and hearts of the working masses for any perma- 


nent good results. 
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CITY MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By MARGARET MILLER. 
HAVE known a good deal of the work of city 


mission schools, and have felt its inefficiencies. 
I am fully indoctrinated in the truth, so hard for 
philanthropy to see at first, that that teaching whose 
result is sure, is among the children of the Church. 
Reformation versus Formation—it is the old diffi- 
culty, and seems intensified. The children are hard 
to get; they are hard to keep; your class is not the 
same three Sundays together ; constantly one and an- 
other disappear, and you never hear of them again ; 
while even the model scholar, with the weekly blue 
ticket, is under your influence—if he is preternat- 
urally attentive—three-quarters of an hour in seven 
days; and nearly every influence of those days is 
square against yours. One grows to count only the 
actual conversions, few as they must necessarily be, 
and the hopeful+deathbeds. The thought of the 
other scholars, looking back over the years, you 
generally like to hurry out of mind, with a despair- 
ing prayer, perhaps, that God, to whom nothing is 
impossible, will save these, for whom you have not 
been able to do anything. 

But far off here in the country, I have seen a solid- 
ity, a formative element, in the city work, of which 
I had no realization. I have had for two or three 
years a class of farmers’ sons—nice fellows, twice 
as attentive and respectful as the town boys I was 
used to—apparently regarding my teaching some- 
thing of a favor; an entire change of réle for me ; 
for, of course, the much-sought-for mission scholar 
fully appreciates how thankful the teacher is to him 
for coming. But these well-behaved boys are very 
ignorant of the Bible. They are alarmingly near 
to being “too big to come to Sunday-school ;” but 
the time has been very short since they were big 
enough to come, over country distances and country 
mud. And that short time has been hard to use. 
Farmers’ boys have not the Sunday leisure of city 

hier these have come at different times three 
rough-looking young hired hands. ‘They were all 
from the poor streets of New York. What little I 
could infer of their homes was, for the most part, 
exceedingly bad. But they went up head at once 
on the lessons. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the facts so occult to my spruce young gentle- 
men, the »moral inferences, too, and ready answers 
to all questions, were at their tongue’s end. It 
must really have given them a comfortable sense of 
superiority to their employers’ sons—which, per- 
haps, was one reason that they came far more regu- 
larly than the others, and were willing to learn 
lessons. 

Now, who can fail to see the difference mission 
schools have made in them for life? How much 
more apt are they to go where the Gospel is taught ? 
The picture cards and the prizes, and the gratuit- 
ous Sunday clothes, had their disadvantages, but 
they have made the brightest part of these lads’ 
history, and God’s house and worship can never 
lose to them the halo of that early happiness. 

And then how vastly more intelligent they will 
always be as to what they hear. Sermons which 
my other boys could, I feared, but hazily follow, felt 
plain as day when I thought of these freckled 
laborers. Heaven is far to go to all poor sinners, 
and sadly far from these wild, Godless young 
fellows; but in them is laid up that preparation 
which is needed, humanly speaking, to make it 
likely for one to seek salvation. The teachers they 
had may have been legion; now here, now there ; 
but following one another along the Bible by the 
International Lessons ; or even if any of them owed 
most to one long-continued teaching, that anxious 
worker scarcely hoped that much knowledge was 
growing up in so restless a waif. He is not restless 
now ; he has taken a step into manhood; and how 
blessed, how unexpected, that across the threshold, 
where so many leave God, he carries the habit of 
church-going, the love of the church. 

I think I shall never forget this impression. I 
wish every one of the teachers of city mission could 
see for himself so striking a result of that depart- 
ment of labor. 

Teach a solid lesson Sunday by Sunday to such 
children as you can get, and if the class be but a 
succession of dissolving views, endure even that. 
If you have made Sunday-school attractive, your 
lost members may be already established in an- 
other, and a new teacher be carrying on the work 
you had begun. (The very “spoils system” helps 
to insure this.) And gradually the debased, pain- 
ful young life is taking on a second self. Side by 


side with the work-a-day life, ignorant, unprinci- 


pled, and wretched, is growing up a slow knowledge 
of God’s way of peace; and none of us can tell how 
often, before the dull, hard years are toiled through, 
the sweetness of this heavenly lesson, perhaps long 
after, when it has become hallowed by tender mem- 
ory, may penetrate the sluggish being; and one 
whose chance of salvation was so exceeding small, 
may be sealed a child of God and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

It is an infinite thing to save any soul from 
death, but when that soul began its existence a 
pauper child, hungry often, and overworked, and 
beaten, and in fear, and grew up knowing only vice 
and hopelessness and pain, how precious to win for 
it an eternity of spotless happiness! The head 
reels, the heart is oppressed, with the wonder of 
the thought. 

The children of the church crown our efforts 
with most success; but in some cases, after all, our 
efforts were scarcely needed for them, blessed with 
a fulness of saving prayer and diligence from 
their earliest breath. The child, for whose soul no 
man has cared, may enter heaven and live there 
beside you through the endless joy, fully conscious 
that to you, under Jesus, he owes it all. We know 
little what heaven will be, but even the human 
mind can feel that that would be heaven indeed. 


MUST THE CHINESE GO? 


GLIMPSES THROUGH EASTERN SPECTACLES 
AT THE PACIFIC COAST CHINESE QUESTION. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE so-called “Chinese Question” is assuredly 
a Question. That is to say, it has two sides. 
The Eastern man who, resting on the doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man, asserts that the anti- 
Chinese agitation of the Pacific coast is a persecu- 
tion, a passionate outbreak of unreasonable race 
prejudice, finds, as I did, when he comes on the 
ground, that he is mistaken. There is a sincere and 
honest fear among reasonable men, who deprecate 
persecution and violence, that Chinese immigration 
and the presence here of the Chinaman is an injury 
to the State and will become a danger to the coun- 
try. On the other hand, it is quite apparent that 
the bitter race prejudice which produced the famous 
Sand Lot riots has affected the feelings even of the 
most fair-minded. It seems, therefore, as if it were 
impossible for the average Californian to rid him- 
self of a feeling of personal repulsion towards the 
Chinaman in discussing the economic effect of his 
presence. Apparently it is taken for granted that 
he is a danger and a menace to the country. “He 
must go.” The newspapers, the politicians, the 
churches yield to the popular clamor. Even those 
people who rely on the Chinaman as a faithful, 
sober, industrious domestic, farm-hand, or factory- 
laborer, do not seem to be willing to oppose the blind 
determination of the masses to have no Chinamen 
whether or no. 

This blind determination is well illustrated by one 
of my fellow-boarders. He is, to be sure, of Irish 
extraction, and the Irish for some reason are bitter in 
their opposition to the Chinese ; but he is a Califor- 
nian by birth, a mechanical engineer of more than 
ordinary intelligence, an inventor of some success, 
I believe, and he discusses ordinary political ques- 
tions with a shrewd and clear head. Last night at 
the dinner-table, he declared, and I believe he meant 
it, that he would not stay a minute in a house where 
Chinese domestics were employed. When I called 
his attention to the fact that our estimable landlady 
hired a certain Chinaman to come to the house at 
regular intervals to wash the windows, he was for 
denouncing her warmly. In the face of this, as a 
result of careful inquiry everywhere, I find that 
housekeepers unite in saying that Chinese domestic 
servants are the very best. The two best din- 
ners I have eaten since I have been in California 
were cooked by Chinese cooks. Both were dinner 
parties, and the dishes were prepared and served in 
a style that would have been in place on Fifth 
Avenue. In one household the Chinaman cook 
had lived for nineteen years. 

In teaching the Chinese cook to prepare a new 
dish one must be very careful, 1 am told. He never 
forgets a new pudding or a novel cake, but he forever 
prepares it just as he has been shown. If, for 
instance, you are instructing him in the mysteries 
of biscuit-making, and by the merest carelessness 
put in three times as much saleratus as you ought, 
he will ever after put in three times too much 
saleratus. That is apt to make the biscuit slightly 


servative. 


yellow and unpalatable, isn’t it? I ask, because | 
am rather shaky in my culinary illustrations. 

Across the front of the County Democracy build- 
ing on Market Street stretches this motto in great 
black letters : 


“PROTECTION TO WHITE LABOR EVE R- 
TO CHINESE SLAVE LABOR NEVER!” 


That, perhaps, is a fair key to the anti-Chinese 
feeling here on the Pacific coast. The labor ques- 
tion, or rather labor questions, are at the bottom of 
it. The argument against the Chinaman is this: 
We admit that the Chinese cook our dinners, build 
our railroads, harvest our wheat, pick and pack our 
fruits, work in our orchards and vineyards more 
faithfully, steadily, soberly, and skillfully than any- 
body else we can now find; but they contribute 
nothing else to the common wealth but their labor. 
They don’t assimilate with us; they won’t; they 
never can. They are clannish, exclusive, and con- 
They cling to their own customs, man- 
ners, and methods of life. They do not become 
Americanized. They live apart from all other peo- 
ples. They do not make homes. They buy Chinese 
products of Chinese merchants. The money they 
earn all goes out of the country. They themselves 
live simply to make a fortune here and finally to go 
back to China. They can live, thrive, and grow fat 
on what would be starvation diet for a white man. 
We admit that they are sharp, shrewd, skillful, of 
quick wit, and capable of education. Their very 
capabilities make them dangerous, for there are 
four hundred millions of them in China, and should 
we allow them to come in here freely they would 
overwhelm us. They would China-ize us instead of 
béing themselves Americanized. 

In all of this there seems to be very much of 
truth. There are perhaps eighty thousand China- 
men in San Francisco, and yet during my two 
months here I have seen only one in European 
dress, and I am not sure but that he was a Japanese. 
Even the Christianized Chinamen wear their char- 
acteristic blouse, loose trousers, wooden-soled shoes, 
with white gaiters, skull cap and queue. They do 
not come to this country, as the Italian, the Portu- 
guese, the German, the Swede, the Frenchman does, 
to make a home, to bring up children who are essen- 
tially Americans, adopting our manners, attending 
our schools, disclaiming as their mother-tongue and 
country the language and native land of their fath- 
ers and mothers. No one in San Francisco opposes 
the army of Italians and Portuguese who monopolize 
the market gardens of the city. If the Chinaman 
coming to California put on American coats and 
trousers and hats, cut his queue, and attempted 
to make an American home, he would be received 
in a better spirit. Itis rare that a Chinaman brings 
his wife or family to this country. If he is pros- 
perous, he visits China to see them every year or 
two. If not prosperous, he endures the absence 
with apparent philosophical indifference. A few 
weeks ago I had a little conversation with the 
Chinaman whom my landlady, as I have already 
mentioned, employs as window washer. He quietly 
rubbed away at my windows as I sat writing at my 
table. Finally, I pushed my chair back, and said— 
and it is the strangest thing how almost impossible 
it is to talk to Chinaman without falling into his 
habit of dropping superfluous parts of speech : 

“ How long you been this country, John ?” 

“ Nine—no—'leb’n year,” said he, counting up 
on his fingers. 

“You got wife in China ?” 

“ Yes, got wife an’ lil boy.” 

“Don’t you want to see them after eleven 
years ?” 

“Yes, me likee see ‘em, but no got money 
*nough.” 

“ You earn good deal money, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, earn plenty money, butspend it. Play fan- 
tan, and buy lottely (lottery) tickets. Some times 
save hundled dollars, then spend it. Too much spend 
money. Bime-by win big lottely plize, then go back 
to China.” 

Gambling is one of the inveterate Chinese vices. 
Rows of gambling dens where fan-tan is played 
stretch along the narrow alleys of Chinatown. The 
entrance to each den has an iron door, which every 
night is guarded by a watchman who looks out for 
the police. Sentinels stand guard at each end of 
the alley to give warning. Should the police make 
a raid these iron doors are slammed to, and defy 
battering in until the gamblers have a chance to 
clear away all evidences of a gambling outfit. The 
city has made some attempt to do away with these 
iron doors, I believe, which are professedly put up 
for protection against fire. I do not, however, think 
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the city authorities trouble themselves much about 
the legal regulation of Chinese morals as long as the 
citizens of Chinatown do not interfere with the 
white population. It is, for instance, against the law 
for a white man to smoke opium in an “ opium 
joint,” but the Chinamen buy and sell the deadly 
drug among themselves openly, and smoke it with- 
out concealment. 

A trip at night through the Chinatown of San 
Francisco with a guide is certain to convince the 
visitor that Chinese immigration needs at least some 
vigorous Government control. Not longago I made 
my first night tour through that famous quarter. 
We began with a glimpse at their religion. Pa- 
ganism is the chief obstacle to be overcome in a suc- 
cessful solution of the Chinese question. The Joss 
House we visited has a membership of about 
nine thousands. It was neat, clean, end even 
costly in its furnishings and appurtenances. 
There were the images of the Joss, and 
of the Devil and his three brothers; the 
ever-burning spiral taper of incense; the costly 
embroidered banners with the dragon emblem upon 
them; a magnificent specimen of wood carving ; 
little cups filled with tea to be used in sprinkling and 
driving away evil spirits ; a sweet-toned bronze bell, 
and just above it a harsh drum, the one to summon 
the spirits, the other to drive them off; the well- 
worn cushion on which the worshiper kneels in 
throwing the pieces of matched wood which come 
down odd or even, and in drawing the long printed 
lots that tell him whether his luck is to be good or 
bad—for luck and chance play an important part in 
the Chinese worship. The Joss House, the chief 
Chinese restaurant, in which a revelling banquet was 
in progress, and two Chinamen whom we found 
dressed in neat white, making shirts on a sewing- 
machine in one of the tenements we visited, were 
the only indications—it seems to me as I now write 
—of cleanliness or elevation of taste we found. No, 
I forget the barber shops in which Chinese shaving 
and shampooing were going on. Everything else 
was vice and degradation. We went underground 
into veritable catacombs that are burrowed under 
the streets, walking through passages searcely wider 
than my shoulders, with rows of little rooms like 
state rooms on either side, in which the Chinamen 
sleep. Many of them were lying rolled in blankets 
upon their wicker beds, which serve as tables, too, 
smoking opium or sleeping the sleep of the opium 
user. I shall never forget one wretch we saw. In 
a dimly-lighted tumble-down room, which would 
hardly hold the five of our party, at the back part 
of a dismal and hovelly basement, we found a 
shriveled, old-looking man in a condition indicative 
of the last stages of the opium habit. As we en- 
tered I made out a scrawny cat crawling out of a 
corner—his only companion. On his face were the 
dread marks which always appear at the end of the 
opium smoker's career. He was feeble, and searcely 
spoke in reply to the guide’s salutation. But he rolled 
over, and, having “ cooked ” a ball of the molasses- 
like looking drug in the flame of his little lamp, put it 
into his curious, long-stemmed pipe, and drawing ina 
great whiff, lolled his head back upon his little pillow 
with drowsily closed eyes, as abject a human being 
as I ever looked on. 

As a natural result of the lack of homes and of 
families the social morality of San Francisco's 
Chinatown is very low. We passed through one 
narrow by-street, sidewalkless, which was lined on 
either side with the resorts of the Chinese slave 
girls, who looked out through little grated windows 
upon the passers-by. The hideousness of this dark 
alley, through which crowds of chattering China- 
men were streaming, was heightened by the mourn- 
ful falsetto cry of a vender of bean soup. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of China- 
town are the theaters, of which I believe there are 
two. We visited one, and, for a fee of fifty cents 
each, were admitted to seats upon the stage. 
theater was packed with Chinese spectators, who 
sat with hats on in rapt attention, showing no 
signs of applause, but laughing immoderately when 
the comedian of the play appeared. There are no 
actresses. The women’s parts are taken by men. 
Neither is there any scenery. The chief performer, 
during our half-hour visit, climbed upon a chair, 
which was balanced on another chair by a stout 
supernumerary. That signified that he was making 
love at the second-story window of a house. He 
delivered his lines in a vehement falsetto voice, 
which rose and fell inthe most extraordinary modu- 
lations. The orchestra, which was placed at the 
back of the stage, kept up an intermittent din. 
This band consisted of a stringed instrument played 
with a bow, a stringed instrument picked with 
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fingers, two wind instruments like flageolets, with 
flaring bronze mouths, a small kettle drum, and an 
enormous pair of cymbals. Most of the time I 
could make no sense of the music ; but oceasionally 
the flageolets broke out into a weird and rythmic 
melody, which was rather taking. The actors of 
the company live in the basement of the theater, in 
a labyrinth of dim and narrow passages like the 
catacombs [ have already mentioned. Under the 
dressing-room, which is just back of the stage, was 
alarge kitchen in which is cooked the food of the 
small regiment of men who are employed in the 
theater. At ten o'clock at night half a dozen cooks 
were busy in this kitchen filling the air with the 
blue smoke and penetrating smell of frying pork. It 
is beyond my comprehension how men and women 
and children can live in such foul atmosphere and 
dimness and crampedness as I found everywhere in 
Chinatown. 

On the other hand, I have yet to see a ragged 
Chinaman. They possess the virtues of sobriety 
and industry. They revere their parents and sup- 
port them in their old age in China with faithful 
remittances of money. They are generally cleanly 
in person—a Chinese laborer or harvest hand ordi- 
narily takes a bath after his day’s work. Ranchers 
and vineyardists find them to be steady, reliable 
workers, where other classes of laborers are irre- 
gular and faithless at the most important crises. 
They are courteous and polite, and firm friends 
when they are treated with just consideration. And 
there is quite as much depravity and degradation 
among the vicious classes of whites as there is in 
Chinatown. 

These are not my own characterizations, but the 
results of many conversations with men who know— 
physicians, business men, ministers, and employers. 
I have talked with one man of national reputation, 
who holds that the Chinese, if given the proper 
chance and help,can assimilate with us, and that 
their present condition of clannishness is due to 
American ostracism as much as to their own 
national traits. Yet it must be acknowledged by 
any reasonable observer that the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter and the Chinese character are at the anti- 
podes of human nature. To bring them together, 
if that were possible, would require time, skill, and 
patience, only to prove in the end, perhaps, a danger- 
ous experiment. 

There is an earnest desire among a large class of 
people in this region not only to restriet Chinese 
immigration, but to expel the Chinese from the 
country. The following news paragraph, which I 
clip from the San Francisco “ Bulletin,” is a fair 
indication of this sentiment : 


NO CHINAMEN WANTED. 
HURRIED DEPARTURE OF A MONGOLIAN. 


Helena, M. T., July 4.—A Wardner, Idaho, 
special says: The first Chinaman who had the 
temerity to cast the shadow of his pigtail within the 
boundaries of the Ceeur d’Alene was spied on Tuesday 
last on a wagon with a party of surveyors about two 
miles east of the Mission. He was evidently enjoying 
his ride to the promised land, and was looking forward 
to rich reward from his newly-aequired position of 
cook for a corps of railroad engineers. American 
citizens in the x se of section hands, enjoying a ride 
ona hand car, happened along, and, getting a glimpse 
of the Mongolian, demanded possession of the contra- 
band article, which was quickly accorded them, and 
John was given a place on the car in the midst of the 
crowd, who said they would see him returned to the 
place from whence he came. 

John was informed that he would have to work his 
passage back to the Mission. This he readily agreed 
to, and proceeded to “pump” the hand-car with all his 
might. Good time was made, the steamer was reached, 
and the first Chinaman ever seen in Ceeur d’Alene was 
soon on his return, having made the quickest and most 
eventful trip to this part of the world on record. There 
is no place for a Chinaman in the Ceeur d’Alene, and 
he has never been allowed to locate there. 


Formed by many earnest conversations with 
Californians of varied business and personal 
interests, my own feeling is—which I can readily 
see would not be of great importance to the State 
of California, and yet surely every American may 
interest himself in this question, which has become 
almost a national political issue—my own feeling 
is that California owes a good deal more of her pre- 
sent prosperity to Chinese labor than she is willing 
to acknowledge ; that if every Chinaman were ex- 
pelled to-morrow from the State, many of her most 
prosperous and necessary industries would come to 
a standstill; that the absolute prohibition of Chinese 
immigration is in accordance neither with a broad 
humanity nor the interests of the State; that there- 
fore the Chinese not only may stay, but, in 
obedience to natural laws of supply and demand, 


must stay and will stay; but that Government 
supervision and regulation of their immigration, 
their life in communities, their peculiar race charac- 
teristics, their education and their paganism, should 
be vigorously exercised. 

How that can be done, however, is another 
Question in itself. WANDERER. 

San FrRAnNcisco, CAL. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


By H. Boyesen. 


HE misfortune of belonging to a small country 
is strikingly exemplified in the Norwegian 
dramatist, Henrik Ibsen. His thought is so orig- 
inal, and its literary expression so powerful, that he 
would, in case he wrote in English, French, or Ger- 
man, command a European reputation. As it 1s, 
his very originality is an obstacle to his fame ; 
because it throws, by its tendency to neolagism and 
dialectic innovations, almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of his translator. His dramatic poem, 
“ Brand,” is linguistically almost unrecognizable in 
the German translation ; and as German, on account 
of its admission of daring verbal compounds, is the 
language in which it would have the best chance 
of preserving its individuality, it is safe to conclude 
that it would fare worse in English or French. 
Ibsen’s tendency to leap linguistic barriers is, how- 
ever, no mere caprice, but a necessary result of the 
complexity and precision of his thought. He de- 
mands finer shadings than the Norwegian language 
in its present state of development supplies, and he 
proceeds to make them. The reach of his thought 
is considerably greater than that of the language, 
and he is obliged to limit the one or expand the 
other. He has chosen to do the latter. 

Ibsen began his literary career thirty-five years 
ago, by the publication of an unsuccessful drama, 
“Catiline.” Immature and violent, as it was, it 
struck nevertheless the key-note of the theme which 
he has since been content to vary. Superficially 
considered, it is the idea of Schiller’s “ Robbers’ — 
the responsibility of society for the individual's guilt, 
a great soul’s warfare against a pusillanimous society. 
His sympathy is with Catiline, not with Rome. 
There are, in his opinion, situations which would 
justify a noble man in planning the destruction of 
the state. Schiller, as is well known, abandoned 
his revolutionary creed as he grew older; but Ibsen 
is as revolutionary to-day (though in a purely spec- 
ulative way) as he was in the first ardor of his 
youth. “He has adeep grudge against the state, 
whether it be governed by presidents, parliaments, 
or kings. It represents the triumph of mediocrity, 
the tyranny of the many over the few. Having 
lived, since 1864, in voluntary exile from his native 
land, he has always felt himself homeless, isolated, 
and alone ; has never been conscious of the strength 
and joy which the sense of human fellowship gives ; 
nor given utterance to any of the emotions which 
spring from man’s gregarious impulses. “ Catiline” 
put him, at once, upon a war footing with society ; 
and this hostile attitude he has maintained in a series 
of works, which, in point of originality and daring, 
are unsurpassed in Scandinavian literature. The 
stupidity and inability to comprehend him, which 
characterized the attitude of the public toward his 
earlier works, no doubt disappointed and embittered 
him. The universal judgment was that he “ lacked 
ideal faith and conviction ;” and these words are in 
Scandinavia a virtual death sentence when pro- 
nounced upon a poet. 

Ibsen, instead of defending himself against this 
judgment, accepted and justified it by persevering 
in his universal skepticism. No human institution 
was beyond the reach of his pitiless criticism. In 
“The Comedy of Love” (1869) he satirizes the 
prevalent philosophy of love and marriage, and ex- 
poses with penetrating ingenuity the defects from 
which marriage, as a social institution, suffers. 
Society, for whose advantage the relation exists, 
has, in his opinion, fooled the individual into the 
belief that it is he who is the chief beneficiary. 
There is a tacit agreement, on the part of married 
people, to hide the havoe which experience is apt to 
make of this convenient fiction, and it gives Ibsen, 
on this account. a fiercer delight to expose it. The 
Norwegian press received this book with a howl of 
indignation ; and as the critics were not equal to 
the task of analyzing and testing its philosophical 
soundness, they could only call names. They began 


to investigate the poet’s private life, and to repeat 
the most scurrilous backstair gossip. His own mar- 
riage, it was broadly hinted, had furnished him with 
the material for this immoral attack upon a sacred 
institution. It was scarcely to be wondered at, that 
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these generalities—these perpetual arguments ad 
personam—iisgusted Ibsen and made him, so to 
speak, retire from membership in a society whose 
public representatives used his contributions to 
the national literature as excuses for personal in- 
sults. 

Three historical dramas of great vigor and beauty 
which Ibsen published previous to his departure 
from home (1864), were ignored by the press and 
but slightly noticed by the public. Two of these— 
Gildet paa Solhaug (“ ‘The Wassail at Solhaug”’) 
and Haermaendene paa Helgoland” (“The Warriors 
of Helgoland”’)—¢glorify the ferocious grandeur of the 
ancient national heroes, and shame, by contrast, the 
feebleness and pusillanimity of the present genera- 
tion. The wild tragedy of the Volsung legends, 
the savage unrestraint which enabled the individual 
to develop, for good or ill, to limits of its innate 
possibilities, appealed to something kindred in Ibsen’s 
soul, and thus enabled him to draw these great and 
monumental characters with more vigor of execution 
and subtlety of action than any contemporary poet. 
No one except Shakespeare has ever gazed so deeply 
into the barbarian’s soul. It is odd, perhaps, that 
he has not drawn the conclusion from his own 
premises, that the absence of social and corporate 
control which he appears to find so congenial in the 
saga age, must of necessity result in the kind of 
heroic anarchy which then prevailed. The dwarf- 
ing of the individual which civilization ungqestion- 
ably has brought about is, as humanity is once 
constituted, the indispensable condition of its exist- 
ence. It is just possible that Ibsen would reply, 
that the restraint upon the individual exercised by 
the state is but a temporary educational agency, 
which, in time, will develop the unrestrained and 
self-dependent man—the great and solitary man 
who will regain the barbarian’s privilege to pursue 
his happiness and develop his personality with 
royal freedom. It is probable, however, that this 
reply would involve more optimism than Ibsen is 
possessed of. 

The remarkable historical drama, “ Kongs-Em- 
nerne” (“The Pretenders”), 1864, marks a great 
progress in Ibsen’s power of dramatic characteriza- 
tion and construction. The problem here again 
reminds one of Schiller—this time of “‘ Wallenstein.” 
Like Wallenstein, Gluke Skule, in “The Pretend- 
ers,” gradually spins himself into a web of his own 
actions ; the treacherous thought compels the treach- 
erous deed. The sleepless ambition, restrained and 
again spurred on by alternate doubt of and belief in 
his right, Skule has also in common with Wallen- 
stein. The psychology of doubt, as here dramati- 
cally developed, shows a maturity and depth of 
thought which compel one to ascribe the slight atten- 
tion the play attracted either to prejudice or to 
cowardice. It was such an unheard-of thing that 
Norway should have a really great poet that nobody 
ventured to assert it. In the meanwhile “'The Pre- 
tenders’ began to make its way on the stage, and is 
now recognized as one of the classics of Norwegian 
literature. 

The dramatic poem, “ Brand,” which followed 
“The Pretenders,” surpassed in daring everything 
that had preceded it, and roused, as by a rude 
shock, the public from its indifference. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, and finally in Germany the poet’s 
name began to be discussed, and the reflection of 
his fame abroad heightened his fame at home. 
“ Brand ” is a seathing satire on the spirit of com- 
promise upon which modern society is based, and is, 
in this respect, quite as applicable to the whole civ- 
ilized world as it is to Norway. Brand is a clergy- 
man, who determines to carry out his Christianity 
with uncompromising consistency, without regard 
for human folly and weakness; and he wrecks 
thereby both his own life and that of every one 
whom he loves. The spirit of duty in him, which 
he conceives as a command from God admitting of 
no compromise or bargaining, drives him to ex- 
tremes of conduct which clash with one law while 
fulfilling another. There is a Titanic grandeur in 
the conception of the character—a hero gone astray 
in an unheroic age. The situations are, in many 
instances, of a shuddering sublimity. A poet who 
can write such a book pays by his mere existence a 
compliment to his race, however much he may pro- 
fess to despise it. There must be a good deal of 
primitive vigor left in a people whieh, in the same 
century, has produced two such poets as Ibsen and 
Bjérnson. 

Ibsen’s remaining dramas, “ Mistress Inger of 
Oestraat,” “ The Youthful Union,” A Doll-Home,”’ 
“Emperor and Galileean,” “Peer Gynt,” “ The 
Pillars of Society,” “Ghosts,” “The People’s Ene- 
my,’ and “The Wild Duck ” are all polemical in 


tone, and contain (with the exception of the first- 
named) an indictment against modern society. 

In “‘ Mistress Inger,” the material is drawn from 
the medizval history of Norway, and centers in the 
character of the heroine, who, with her wild passions 
and wily diplomacy, represents a frequent renais- 
sance type as modified by northern surroundings. 
The tragic conflict is almost repellant in its fierce 
intensity. Mistress Inger’s daughter is loved by a 
noble Danish lady-killer, Niels Lykke, who has 
ruined and caused the death of her older sister. 
She succumbs to his charms, hates and loves him, 
curses and adores him. In “The Youthful Union ” 
and “The People’s Enemy ” the hazy aspirations 
for liberty are satirized, and the demagogue who 
raises himself upon the shoulders of the confusedly 
aspiring multitude, “ Emperor and Galileean ”’ de- 
velops the ennobling power of persecution. Julian 
the Apostate, in endeavoring to destroy Christianity, 
purges and strengthens it. He arouses the latent 
heroism in timid and apparently commonplace souls. 
“Peer Gynt ” ridicules that national pride and self- 
glorification which we dignify with the name of 
patriotism. “A Doll Home” and “Ghosts” deal 
again with the psychology of marriage, the latter, 
one might almost say, with its pathology. It is the 
far-reaching idea of heredity—the responsibility to 
unborn generations—which here supplies the dram- 
atic motive. The play is fearlessly, conscientiously 
unpleasant, but preaches a tremendous moral. “A 
Doll Home ” reminds one externally of “ Frou-Frou,” 
but betrays deeper insight, is more tyypical, and 
more heavily charged with meaning. Art for art’s 
sake (l’art pour l’art) is not Ibsen’s motto; he has 
rarely put pen to paper without having some defi- 
nite moral purpose in view. And this moral earnest- 
ness, instead of weakening the artistic effect of his 
work, has rather strengthened it. For esthetic 
trifling with beautiful thoughts and phrases he has 
a boundless contempt. The whole literature of' 
amusement is, in his opinion, scarcely worth the 
paper upon which it is printed. 

It remains to speak of “The Pillars of Society” 
and “The Wild Duck,” both frankly polemical 
dramas directed against the upper classes. In the 
former the author exposes the hidden vices of the 
“ pillars of church and state ’’—the glaring discrep- 
ancy between their private practices and their pub- 
lic professions. Whenthe same men, as frequently 
happens, are the public upholders and the secret 
destroyers of the social order, he concludes that the 
foundations of such a structure are less stable than we 
are apttoimagine. In “The Wild Duck,” one of the 
latest of Ibsen’s works, the problem of heredity is 
incidentally touched upon; but the main purpose is 
to show the crippling effect of a small state upon 
men, who might, if placed amid larger surroundings, 
have developed to the full measure of nature’s 
intent. A society lost in littleness, with petty stan- 
dards of judgment, will drag every one down to its 
own level. When the old captain, who has been un- 
faithful to his ideal of manhood, amuses himself with 
shooting rabbits in his loft, the symbolism is ob- 
vious. He who cannot perform real deeds will find 
consolation in shadows. The wounded wild duck, 
which leads a cramped and artificial life in the same 
loft, is intended as a universal symbol of the life of 
the present unheroic generations, haunted only by 
dreams of heroism. 

Ibsen’s works are, as has been seen, in their fun- 
damental philosophy pessimistic. They form, in 
this respect, most striking contrast to the dramas 
in which his great rival has simultaneously 
grappled with the social problems. Bjirnson is by 
nature an optimistic moralist, who reproves in order 
to improve. No evil is to him radical and incurable. 
To Ibsen, on the other hand, the evils lie far deeper, 
and, if eurable, demand some great social catas- 
trophe as a means to a radical reconstruction. It 
is questionable whether he expects to do his country- 
men of the present generation any good by pointing 
out the defects from which their society suffers ; it 
seems rather as if he wrote merely to satisfy a need 
of his own nature—to formulate in striking im- 
agery the indignation which accumulates within him, 
while he contemplates the feeble struggles of men 
to rise out of their misery. His circumstances have 
placed him in the position of a spectator and critic 
of his kind; and nothing can be more remote from 
his temperament than the sanguine zeal of the 
reformer. There are men, as there are animals, who 
are born solitary ; and though they are exceptional, 
they have their use in the cosmic economy. Lions 
hunt alone ; wolvesin companies. It is this leonine 
solitude which Ibsen loves and which best expresses 
his character. He may be excused for taking a con- 
temptuous view of the wolves. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
V. 


“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


be was one of those entrancing mornings when the 

earth seems to have been made over under cover 
of night, and one drinks the first draft of a new 
experence when he sees it by the light of a new 
day. Such mornings are not uncommon in Arden, 
where the nightly dews work a perpetual miracle of 
freshness. On this particular morning we had 
strayed long and far, the silence and solitude of the 
woods luring us hour after hour with unspoken 
promises to the imagination. We had come at 
length to a place so secluded, so remote from stir 
and sound, that one might dream there of the 
sacredness of ancient oracles and the revels of 
ancient gods. 

Rosalind had gathered wild flowers along the 
way, and sat at the base of a great tree intently 
disentangling her treasures. With that figure be- 
fore me, I thought of nearer and more sacred things 
than the old woodland gods that might have strayed 
that way centuries ago ; I had no need to recall the 
vanished times and faiths to interpret the spirit of 
an hour so far from the commonplaces of human 
speech, so free from the passing moods of human 
life. The sweet unconsciousness of that face, bent 
over the mass of wild flowers, and akin to them in its 
unspoiled loveliness, was to that hour and place like 
the illuminated capital in the old missal: a ray of 
color which unlocked the dark mystery of the text. 
When one can see the loveliness of a wild flower, 
and feel the absorbing charm of its sentiment, one 
is not far from the kingdom of nature. 

As these fancies chased one another across my 
mind, lying there at full length on the moss, I, too, 
seemed to lose all consciousness that I had ever 
touched life at any point than this, or that any 
other hour had ever pressed its cup of experience 
to my lips. The great world of which I was once 
part disappeared out of memory like a mist that 
recedes into a faint cloud and lies faint and far on 
the boundaries of the day ; my own personal life, to 
which I was bound by such a multitude of gossamer 
threads that when I tried to unloose one I seemed 
to weave a hundred in its place, seemed to sink 
below the surface of consciousness. I ceased to 
think, to feel ; I was conscious only of the vast and 
glorious world of tree and sky which surrounded 
me. I felt a thrill of wonder that I should be so 
placed. I had often lain thus under other trees, 
but never in such a mood as this. It was as if I 
had detached myself from the hitherto unbroken 
current of my personal life, and by some miracle of 
that marvelous place become part of the inarticulate 
life of nature. Clouds and trees, dim vistas of | 
shadow and flower-starred space of sunlight, were 
no longer alien to me; I was akin with the vast 
and silent movement of things which encompassed 
me. No new sound came to me, no new sight 
broke on my vision; but I heard with ears and I 
saw with eyes to which all other sounds and sights 
had ceased to be. I cannot translate into words 
the mystery and the thrill of that hour when, for 
the first time, I gave myself wholly into the keeping 
of nature, and she received me as her child. What 
I felt, what I saw and heard, belong only to that 
place ; outside the Forest of Arden they are incom- 
prehensible. It is enough to say that I had parted 
with all my limitations, and freed myself from all my 
bonds of habit and ignorance and prejudice; I was 
no longer worn and spent with work and emotion 
and impression; I was no longer prisoned within the 
iron bars of my own personality. I was as free as 
the bird ; I was as little bound to the past as the 
cloud that an hour ago was breathed out of the 
heart of the sea; I was as joyous, as unconscious, as 
wholly given to the rapture of the hour, as if I had 
come into a world where freedom and joy were an 
inalienable and universal possession. I did not_ 
speculate about the great fleecy clouds that moved 
like galleons in the ethereal sea above me; I simply 
felt their celestial beauty, the radiancy of their un- 
checked movement, the freedom and splendor of the 
inexhaustible play of life of which they were part. 
I asked no questions of myself about the great trees 
that wove the garments of the magical forest about 
me; I felt the stir of their ancient life, rooted in 
the centuries that had left no record in that place 
save the added girth and the discarded leaf; I had 
no thought about the bird whose note thrilled the 
forest save the rapture of pouring out without mea- 
sure or thought the joy that was in me; I felt the 
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vast irresistible movement of life rolling, wave after 
wave, out of the unseen seas beyond, obliterating 
the faint divisions by which, in this working world, 
we count the days of our toil, and making all the 
ages one unbroken growth; I felt the measureless 
calm, the sublime repose, of that uninterrupted ex- 
pansion of form and beauty, from flower to star and 
from bird to cloud; I felt the mighty impulse of 
that force which lights the sun in its track and sets 
the stars to mark the boundaries of its way. Un- 
broken repose, unlimited growth, inexhaustible life, 
measureless force, insearchable beauty—who shall 
feel these things and not know that there are no 
words for them! And yet in Arden they are part 
of every man’s life! 

And all the time Rosalind sat weaving her wild 
flowers into a loose wreath. 

“T must not take them from this place,” she said, 
as she bound them about the venerable tree, as one 
would bind the fancy of the hour to some eternal 
truth. 

“ Yesterday,” she added, as she sat down again and 
shook the stray leaves and petals from her lap— 
“ yesterday was the first day of my life ; to-day is 
the second.” 

It is one of the delights of Arden that one does 
not need to put his whole thought into words there ; 
half the need of language vanishes when we say only 
what we mean, and what we say is heard with sym- 
pathy and intelligence. Rosalind and I were think- 
ing the same thought. Yesterday we had discovered 
that an open mind, freedom from work and care 
and turmoil, make it possible for people to be their 
true selves and to know each other. ‘To-day we had 
discovered that nature reveals herself only to the 
open mind and heart; to all others she is deaf and 
dumb. The worldling who seeks her never sees 
so much as the hem of her garment; the egotist, 
the self-engrossed man, searches in vain for her 
counsel and consolation; the over-anxious, fretful 
soul finds her indifferent and incommunicable. We 
may seek her far and wide, with minds intent upon 
other things, and she will forever elude us; but on 
the morning we open our windows with a free mind 
she is there to break for us the seal of her treasures 
and to pour out the perfume of her flowers. She 
is cold, remote, inaccessible only so long as we 
close the doors of our hearts and minds to her. 
With the drudges and slaves of mere getting and 
saving she has nothing in common; but with those 
who hold their souls above the price of the world 
and the bribe of suecess she loves to share her re- 
pose, her strength, and her beauty. In Arden 
Rosalind and I cared as little for the world we had 
left as children intent upon daisies care for the dust 
of the road out of which they have come into the 
wide meadows. 


ANNELIDS, AND THE LIKE 0’ THAT. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


NE July day four of us at the United States 
Fish Commission’s seaside station at Wood's 
Hall, Massachusetts, ran across the bay in the steam 
launch, armed with shovels, pails. and carelessness 
regarding both hot sun and cold mud, for we were 
going a-ligging annelids. 

Annelids are mud-worms ; but while our common 
earthworm is a type of the family, many of his 
relatives who live in the sand between tide-marks, 
and occasionally come forth to disport themselves 
o’ nights in the clear salt-water (where all worms 
are free swimmers in their infancy), no more 
resemble his plain baitship than a moss-rose does 
an apple- blossom, though both belong to the same 
family. 

When we had landed on Naushon Island, in the 
most picturesque, foreign-looking little harbor in 
America, and had strolled through the woods, start- 
ling a group of semi-wild deer, we came out at the 
head of what seemed an inclosed bay, but really was 
a strait called Uncle Timmy’s Gutter—an odd cor- 
ruption of Uneatina, the name of the island it 
divided from Naushon. At its northern end it 
expanded into a sheltered bayou, and here, removing 
shoes and stockings, and rolling up our trousers, 
with pitiful contemplation of our white shanks which 
must presently be burned to such a red and smart- 
ing condition in the cause of science, we waded into 
the warm water, stepped with clown-like contortions 
over the sharp pebbles near shore, and then gained 
a wide expanse of muddy sand, over which the water, 
ankle-deep and blood-warm, lapped in glistening and 
lazy ripples. 

_ All around this bayou were quiet woods, and a 
horse-shoe of level beach heaped with sere eel-grass, 
and strewn with shells, fragments of dismembered 


crabs and fishes, and small sea-wrack. The bottom, 
wherever muddy, was covered with young and 
populous eel-grass, whose ribbon leaves got between 
our toes with a creepy feeling that made us jump 
until we got used to it; but between these weedy 
patches were naked spaces of smooth and rippled 
sand as hard as a floor. Such open spaces were 
curiously strewn with loose rocks, which had prob- 
ably been dropped by drifting ice, and each of which 

fas overgrown with brown seaweed—favorite hid 
ing-places for the lady-crabs, and oases in the desert 
of sand, populated by periwinkles. 

Athwart the blue entrance northward stretched a 
long, yellow sandspit, so little above the placid sur- 
face of the water that it looked like a mere brush- 
mark of buff drawn across the azure background of 
the sketch. On the horizon were the gray, filmy 
forms of the trees and villas beyord Buzzard’s Bay, 
relieved by sharp touches of white, where a yacht 
or two and one small steamboat reflected the sun- 
light. In beautiful gradation the sea colors ran 
from the yellow sand-bottom in the foreground 
through the warm-green at the entrance of the Gutter 
into the rich luminous blue of the deeper water out- 
side, spanned by a soft purple-gray sky. 

It was a peaceful picture. There was not a sound 
in the aur, nor a particle of motion in any part of 
the scene, save the gentlest possible sliding and grat- 
ing of tiny waves on the amber beach: 


“ Half-drowned in sleepy peace it lay, 

As satiate with the boundless play 

Of sunshine on its green array. 
And clear-cut hills of gloomy blue, 

To keep it safe rose up behind, 

As with a charméd ring to bind 

The grassy sea, where clouds might find 
A place to bring their shadows to.” 


But there was life and motion enough underneath 
that polished surface of water. and between the 
weedy, barnacle-plastered stones on the beach— 
“little fishes that tipple in the deep” erabs—each 
more awkward than the other: spiders, and those 
extraordinary mock-spiders called 7 yenogonids; big 
horsefoot crabs taking us back to the time when 
Silurian seas swarmed with trilobites (one of them 
had two tails); hermit erabs seuttling frantically 
about in possession of stolen shells that fitted them 
about as well as a fireman’s helmet would fit a baby; 
hundreds of pesky little boring mollusks, and lots of 
worms, introduced to us by the annelidist as Messrs. 
Phaseolosoma, Rhynchobolus, Clymenella, Lum- 
briconereis. and—but. bless you! you eouldn’t re- 
member them all if I told you. 

The lady-crabs were plentiful. always alert, and 
inclined to be pugnacious at our intrusion upon their 
privacy. ‘The first one I met instantly rose upright 
at the surface of the water, and when I made an 
advance it sprang half way out of the water and 
cracked its pincer-claws together as if supposing it 
would reach, or at any rate frighten me. Perhaps 
it was my shadow it clutched at so viciously. If so, 
the crab probably coneluded its huge antagonist to 
be an intangible ghost upon which the most power- 
ful claws could have no effect. for an instant later it 
backed down—literally and swiftly—to the bottom, 
and in a twinkling had wriggled, tail wise, into the 
mud and out of sight. When with my shovel I 
routed madame out of that retreat, she indignantly 
scuttled off too briskly to be followed, and will have 
great tales to tell of her adventure. 

The stone and fiddler crabs were as common and 
comical as usual; and I made the acquaintance of a 
new one called Gebia (if | remember aright), which 
was a small, semi-transparent, bluish-white, washed- 
out, bloodless specimen, shaped somewhat like a 
crawfish and carrrying bunches of roe beneath its 
abdomen. It looked like a miniature lobster made 
of glass and filled with milk. Then in the eel-grass 
there was a funny representative of the crustacean 
tribe of Isopod, called Caprella. It was half an 
inch or so long, and clung by its hinder “feet” to 


the grass, waving its body up and down in search | 


of minute prey, after the manner of a canker worm, 
which it resembled a good deal in form. Other 
Isopods and Amphipods were exposed by turning 
over stones or digging in the sand at the edge of 
the water—small, pale, shapeless crustacea, which 
are flattened laterally so that they must he on their 
sides, and when uncovered will kick about with feet 
and tail in laughable anxiety to get under some- 
thing. Some. like the sand-tleas, live quite out of 
the water, but most of them are wholly aquatic. and 
they form a large part of the food of eertain fishes 
and of the whale-bone bearing whales. Under the 
stones we found the tubes made by some of them ; 
and when we captured the active little architect and 
put him in a bucket of clean water, he instantly 


began to gather grains of sand and stone and to join 
them together into a shield under which he might 
hide. We found, upon examination. that these 
grains were joined together by spider-like threads, 
which the amphipod spins from two pairs of small 
legs under the middle of his body, secreting a fluid 
that hardens in the water. Another. of about the 
size and shape of a robin’s egg, but with a thin shell 
of mother-of-pearl (so to speak), gave us great 
amusement by its extraordinary celerity in burrow- 
ing, so that we could hardly seize it before it had 
squirmed down out of reach into the wet sand. Emer- 
ton says that once, when he was dredging with a 
fisherman, the mariner discovered hundreds of small 
thies clinging to the side of the boat. and made 
great haste to sweep them, saying that they would 
turn into worms, and eat into the side of his boat. 
“The flies, in their young stares, live swimming in 
the water; but.” says Emerton, * the injury to the 
wood is eaused by a small isopod which gnaws out 
minute holes as close together as they ean be with- 
out breaking into each other. The wood thus 
wears and deeays much faster than it otherwise 
would, the softer parts most rapidly, so that the 
knots are left projecting several inches beyond the 
surface of the timbers so eaten.” 

But, after all, it was worms we were after. and 
all these other little creatures were of accidental 
interest. yet saved when they came to hand. to be 
preserved in alcohol and taken into inland school- 
rooms for practical instruction in natural history. 

The annelids were not anxious for this kind of 
spiritual immortality, however, and had to be dug 
out. Choosing spots where there was only a film 
of water over the muddy sand, we would drive our 
spades deeply down, pry up a huge chunk of the 
bottom, turn it upside down upon the beach, and 
hastily fall to work with our fingers to tear it apart 
and seize the slimy and attenuate dwellers therein 
before they could escape into the almost equally 
soft sand beneath. 

One of these worms was the common. bristly 
bait-worm, which has complicated appendages along 
the sides, serving as paddles and gills combined. 
Another, a long. flat, white one. looking something 
like a big earthworm, out of whose mouth there 
dangled a limp proboscis which was sometimes as 
long as the whole body ; this kind sometimes attains 
the length of fifteen feet. it is said. Then there 
was the curiously-jointed Climenella, which lived in 
a tube of sand that was strong enough to come out 
whole. despite the rough handling; while we fortu- 
nately found at home several of the Cistenides 
worms, who glue about themselves, by the slime 
from their slug-shaped bodies. a trumpet-shaped 
tube more often found empty than oceupied. An 
ugly variety was the Phuscolosoma ; and a very 
pretty one the Amphitrite ornata, which is flesh- 
culored and about four inches long. with many dis- 
tinct, narrow segments. It stands buried in the mud, 
with its head just at the surface; and out from this 
head. when feeding, is thrust into the water a per- 
fect brush of delicate tentacle-tubes and feathery 
tufts, which, curling and writhing like snakes, con- 
tracting and expanding independently, and waving 
in every direction, seeking to grasp microscopic 
particles of nutriment and pass them down to the 
jaws. When danger threatens, a quick gulp infolds 
the whole mass and stows it compactly in the dis- 
tensible throat, as you might invert the finger of a 
glove. 

It is extremely pretty and interesting to watch 
this bunch of red tentacles expanding, and if you 
transfer the worm uninjured to your glass dish he 
will presently exhibit himself to the best advantage. 
But a better show still is made by the worm 
Polycirrus, which may be found under stones and 
among seaweed at low tide. When first seen, if 
contracted, it is a mere reddish lump covered with 
dirt. Lift it up gently, wash the sand off, and 
plaee it in a glass dish of fresh sea-water, in which 
you have also put some sand. At first the creature 
rests quiescent, like a drop of blood; but in a 
moment, recovering from his surprise or alarm, he 
begins to disclose himself as a short, and elosely- 
coiled worm. ‘Then suddenly appears a cloud of 
crimson, thread-like tentacles, with thick ends, 
which are shot out in all directions, and seem inex- 
tricably tangled. -With these he brings rapidly in 
grains of sand which are heaped upon himself. for 
concealment. until he thinks he has hidden, or the 
bottom of the dish has been swept clean. 

The limit of the cateh was reached when we had ~ 
gathered all that could properly be preserved that 
evening; and with aching backs, smartins legs, and 
sunburnt necks, we returned to the station, planning 
a different collecting tour for to-morrow. 
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THE HOME. 
UNCONSCIOUS REVELATIONS. 
HERE is a certain amount of unconscious bru- 
tality in the world. It isimpossible not to see 
it, because we are each made to feel it. This brutal- 
ity is largely due to selfishness. Men will push and 
elbow their way to their destination with no thought 
of the physical and mental discomfort they cause. 
Not long since one of the Albany day boats stopped 
at the dock at West Point to take on board a number 
of people. These made their way to the saloon to 
find nearly all the seats occupied, but not by people 
only. People stood about leaning against posts and 
door-frames, tired and impatient—for the boat was 
fully a half-hour behind time—to see seats covered 
with wraps, baskets, satchels, etc., whose owners made 
not the slightest attempt to remove them, till one of 
the boatmen went about and asked the owners where 
he should deposit the things. In some cases with 
a half apology, in others most ungraciously, the 
owners took charge of their belongings, and the 
seats were given to the passengers, who had been 
kept standing for at least thirty minutes. Even then 
there were not seats enough, and a number still 
stood. A double row of chairs faced the windows. 
In one of these sat a lady separated from her hus- 
band, apparently, by a large cushioned chair. Just 
back of them stood a lady and her maid and an 
elderly gentlemen. The gentleman in the chair 
stood up and lifted his valise, a coat, and an um- 
brella into the chair. The lady put a wrap and 
some books into another chair, while the husband 
said to the gentleman: * Will you occupy my wife’s 
seat till we return, and keep these other chairs for 
us?” “Certainly,” responded the one addressed, 
with a surprised look as he took the chair. As 
soon as the people had departed he emptied both 
chairs, saying to the lady who was still standing : 
“T see no reason why you should not have these 
seats until these people return. They have proba- 
bly gone to a late dinner, and will not be back ‘in 
some time.” ‘The seats were occupied by two grate- 
ful women. ‘Two hours later, when the boat was 
opposite Fifty-ninth street, the former occupants of 
the seats returned. ‘They manifested great impa- 
tience because their seats were occupied, and forgot 
in their impatience to thank the gentleman who had 
kindly cared for their things. The utter absence of 
any sense of the injustice in their seeking to retain 
five chairs for the use of three persons—three in the 
dining saloon and two in the deck saloon—never 
entered their minds. Perhaps nowhere is the bru- 
tality of the strong more evident than at the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Neither age nor sex is a protection. A 
couple of weeks ago there stood in the crowd a young 
girl, evidently a working girl. She was dressed in 
a new suit of cheap gray material. She reminded 
one of a pigeon preening her feathers, in the little 
curves of her form as she patted first the dress and 
then the hat, giving little shakes and flirts to her 
skirts. The girl was pretty, and about eighteen 
years old. She was getting such innocent. satis- 
faction out of her new gown and its becomingness, 
that the heart thrilled in sympathy with her girlish 
vanity. There came through the rapidly-increas- 
ing crowd a gentleman escorting a young girl of 
about the age and size of the working girl. Except 
for the air of refinement, and the more expensive 
dress, there was no difference in the two girls. Each 
wore a new and becoming gown, and each enjoyed 
a deep, inward satisfaction in the possession ; it 
gave a deeper tint to the cheeks, added buoyancy to 
the step. The gentleman carefully escorted the 
young girl with most assiduous eare through the 
crowd, coming to a standstill directly beside the 
young working girl. The door of the car was 
opened, and the crowd began pushing, shoving the 
young working girl against the gentleman, whe put 
out his elbow and gave her a shove, while his bent 
arm, thrown back of his companion, carefully pro- 
tected her from contact with the crowd. The un- 
protected girl stood for a second in amaze, and then 
her eyes filled with tears, while all the joy and 
brightness left her face. The pretty gray gown 
that a few minutes before had been all quivering 
with girlish pleasure and pride, became limp, and 
sank at once intoan ordinary gray dress that cost so 
much a yard, and would not wearwell. ‘The pretty, 
girlish face was now a working girl's face strug- 
gling with the bitter thought of what had made her 
to differ from the other girl who was so carefully 
shielded and protected. 
We do not realize how an act, a word, will change 
for the time a person’s whole attitude toward life ; 


how often our unconscious selfishness will cause 
physical pain and suffering. ‘There are men and 
women punctilious in the courtesies of their own 
circle, or in the places where they feel themselves 
known, who reveal a strong undercurrent of selfish- 
ness that jeopardizes their reputation for innate 
courtesy when in a crowd or among strangers. The 
time of emergency it is that reveals character. 


A FIELD FOR GASTRONOMIC MISSION- 
ARIES. 


By Courtenay De KALs. 
HERE is a great deal of self-denial practiced 


in this world which cannot claim to rank among 
the virtues, and there are many hardships which men 
and women undergo that ought not to move us to any 
undue compassionate heat. When the farmer of back 
districts sits down to his dinner of bacon, complain- 
ing of his hard fare, while grass grows plentifully 
on his hillsides which might have fattened a flock 
of sheep to increase the bounty of his board, it is a 
waste of sympathy to commiserate him. Perhaps, 
though, it is a duty devolving upon the man of 
broader vision to lend his spectacles to his brother 
of dimmer eye, and perhaps, too, we may be held 
accountable for negleet to render service where we 
can. It is a peculiar, but a true, mission work, 
nevertheless, to aid the cause of civilization through 
the stomach, for a well-fed people is usually a better 
and a more intelligent people. If Tylor was right 
when he asserted that savages may obtain a concep- 
tion of the soul’s existence apart from the body 
through a dyspeptic dream, so is it true that a race 
which dines well attains to serener states of mind, 
and develops into worthier conditions, than it can 
do upon a diet of bacon and bad bread. It is well 
known that the “ hardy ” mountaineer is a pleasant 
fiction of the poet. He seems weather-proof, to be 
sure, because he disregards the inclemencies of the 
seasons with such charming indifference; but if you 
live with him long enough, you will soon find him 
a chronic grumbler. He acquires the “ distemper,’ 
and the “influenzy,” and groans over internal 
paroxysms with astonishing frequency, and he is 
acquainted with a longer list of herb-teas than most 
of us have ever heard of. A mild form of epicure- 
anisin is essential to health. Scanty living weakens 
and disarranges the bodily organs, and induces 
favorable conditions for disease. The “hardy ” 
mountaineer is an exemplification of this, for disease 
fastens upon him with readiness, and often leads 
quickly to fatal consequences. Scourges visit cer- 
tain districts of West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, almost yearly, attacking those whose 
larders are lean, and the people of those mountains 
are subject to many disorders for which physicians 
say there is no effectual remedy while their mode 
of life remains unchanged. Cases are common 
where physicians have refused to prescribe any 
medicines for them, alleging that it was utterly 
useless to do so unless the patient could have whole- 
some food. No valid excuse is possible for the con- 
tinuance of this state of things. Nature has sown 
abundantly, but, either from carelessness or ignor- 
ance, they do not reap. Whoso would undertake to 
correct these evils, must have a heart delicately sen- 
sitive to the feelings of others, and an abounding, 
genuine brotherly love, united with ready ingenuity ; 
for habits grown deep in the grain are not to be dis- 
pelled by a flippant attack. But in the right spirit 
the summer visitor, whose lot is thrown for 
a few weeks among the mountaineers, can accom- 
plish a large amount of good. 

Nature has provided one kind of food in profu- 
sion, which not only the mountaineers, but the Eng- 
lish race in general, disregard. It is meat in the 
form of a vegetable—the very qualities of the beef- 
steak—growing everywhere in fields and woods. 
This vegetable, which stores up the nitrogenous ma- 
terial that we need for muscle and sinew, is the fun- 
gus. A false prejudice in this country limits the 
use of fungi to the common mushroom; but the 
peasantry of Europe, more wisely, consume them 
in large quantities. ‘The summer visitor could not 
do better than to become acquainted with a few of 
these, and introduce them as an article of diet. 
Familiarity with a few varieties can be easily ac- 
quired, for some are as distinctly marked as if 
blazoned by a coat of arms. ‘These are,in a certain 
way, mycologic Smiths and Browns, not distinguished 
for their variety. In the middle and later summer, 
after a drenching rain, in open woods where the soil 
is sandy, the lycoperdons, or puff-balls, are likely to 
spring up in great abundance. Some swell to large 
proportiens, while others remain diminutive. All 


are suitable for eating, the giant puff-ball and the 
smaller pear-shaped variety being preferred by con- 
noisseurs. There is no possibility of making a mis- 
take here, for there is no treachery in the family of 
lycoperdons. Not a single one is poisonous, al- 
though some are tasteless and insipid. To prepare 
them for the table, they should be sliced in pieces 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness, freed 
from the outer rind, dipped in batter, and fried 
after the manner of an egg-plant. Now this giant 
puff-ball is not only good, but extraordinarily ac- 
commodating, for, like the widow’s cruse of oil, you 
may “eat many days” from its ever-replenishing 
store. As much as desired may be sliced off, taking 
care not to loosen the root from the soil, and an ex- 
uding fluid will soon cover the wounded surface, 
forming a new skin as it dries, and the ball will 
grow to such an extent that a second meal may be 
taken from it on the following day. ‘This may be 
repeated for a week, or even longer. 

In order to identify other edible fungi something 
must be learned of their structure ; but, remember- 
ing a few points, an apt observer can very soon be 
able to distinguish the species described in this 
paper. There are seven prominent features to re- 
gard in the study of fungi—the pileus, or expanded 
cap, on which the toad is fabled to sit; the gvls, 
which are thin plates set on edge, forming the under- 
side of the pileus ; tubes, a spongy collection of 
pores, which take the place of gills in certain varie- 
ties; the veil, which is a delicate web drawn over 
the gills while the plant is still young, extending 
from the outer edge of the pileus to the stem; a 
ring, which is a part of the veil, forming a collar 
round the stem near its point of insertion in the 
pileus ; a volva, which is a sheath, or wrapper, in- 
closing the young plant just when it begins to peep 
out of the earth at the sunlight, remains of which 
linger in the ring, veil, base of stem, and in the 
warty or scurfy top of some varieties ; and, finally, 
the spores, or seeds, on the gills or in the tubes 
under the pileus. 

The Agarics form the largest genus of fungi, em- 
bracing the common mushroom, and a large number 
of others which are edible, as well as a great many 
possessing exceedingly poisonous qualities. One 
variety, which makes a delicious broil, is readily 
identified. This is the Agaricus procerinus, or 
parasol mushroom. The skin is thick, very scaly 
and shaggy. When it first appears above the 
ground it is egg-shaped: It then swells out, and 
finally expands into a broad, flat top, like a Japanese 
sun umbrella. In the center of the pileus is a little 
depression, and the flesh is always pliable and leath- 
ery. The gills and spores are pure white, and the 
stem is fibrous, hollow, of equal size throughout its 
length, is freckled and deeply set in the cap, leav- 
ing a deep socket in the gills when drawn out. 
There is no volva, but a clearly defined ragged veil 
and a movable ring. This fungus is generally abun- 
dant, growing in open fields, lawns, and along the 
margins of woodlands. ‘The taste when raw is de- 
cidedly sweetish. ‘The Russulas are another com- 
mon variety, possessing gaudy colors, pink, purple, 
green, and delicate creamy tints, often mingled to- 
gether like a veritable Joseph’s coat. Gills of equal 
size, extreme brittleness, and a firm, dry texture, 
are characters belonging to all members of the genus. 
The gills vary from pure white through cream color 
to butf, and often taper downwards from the edge 
of the pileus to the stem. The spores are white, 
and at all stages the volva, ring, and veil are absent. 
They are found growing in many situations, in 
woods, especially in woodland paths, and in small 
clearings. The poisonous species are always hot 
and acrid to the taste, but those which are edible 
have a delightful nutty flavor, which the squirrels 
have discovered and appreciated. It is not uncom- 
mon to find them gnawed, and partly eaten, by 
these little animals. ‘The Russulas should be broiled 
quickly, using an abundance of butter, which should 
be applied while they are over the coals. In the 
woods of North Carolina is found abundantly the 
Boletus edulis, which, when dipped in batter and 
fried in boiling fat, makes a very pleasant dish. 
This is one of the fungi having tubes instead of 
gills, which in this species vary in color from whit- 
ish-yellow to green. The pileus is thick and cushion- 
like, of a brownish or grayish color. The flesh is 
white, and does not change color when cut and ex- 
posed to the air. ‘The stem is very thick, and expands 
into a bulbous shape at the base. There are several 
other edible Boleti, but the novice will do well to 
confine himself to this species. On hillsides in the 
saine State, and in many other States as well, grows 
a delicate fungus called the Fairy Ringed Champig- 
nen. The gills are of a lighter shade than the 
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pileus, due partly to the white spores they bear, and 
despite their name they have no ring, and the vol- 
va is also absent. They seldom stand erect, but 
cluster in groups and lean gracefully to one side, as 
if posing for a picture. 

These are but a few of the thousands of species 
of fungi; but it may add zest to strolls in the woods 
and fields to single them out. The good that may 
be done by introducing their use as an article of 
food can hardly be estimated, and the summer 
visitor may leave glad hearts behind on account of 
having been for a season a gastronomic missionary. 


FLORA’S “ PIOUS REFRAIN.” 


By P. BALLARD. 
‘6 — your hurry now, Kate ?” asked Flora 


Berrian, as her sister danced up for a kiss, 
and started with roll and package in hand for her 
music lesson. “ It wants half an hour and more of 
ten, and you know when you use the ‘ blue room’ 
you've promised to put it in order.” 

“ Trust me for that,” laughed Katie ; “ I'll put it 
in apple-pie order when I come back! Sue wanted 
this magazine story, and I’ve had no end of a hunt 
for it. Ill leave it for her on the way, and ‘ Cecile’ 
will help keep her thoughts from her rheumatism. 
But don’t do any of my work,” and she shook her 
gloved finger and was off. 

“ The dear child,” said Flora, half aloud, and yet 
with a tired and pained look on her sweet face. She 
well knew where “ Cecile” had been found, for had 
she not spent two full hours the day before in tying 
up the last year’s magazines, month by month in 
order, ready for the binder? She went to the attic, 
and, lo! as she feared, packages untied and maga- 
zines lying in scattered confusion. “ She ought to 
tie these up again, but her room is to be put to 
rights, and Fannie or Ruth may come home with 
her.” So the patient Flora, as she too often did, 
put Kate’s confusion into order, placing a paper 
between the magazines where the abstracted num- 
bers must be replaced, and, tying up the package, 
went down to finish her own allotted tasks. Flora 
was two years older than Kate, but seemed this 
summer, while their invalid mother was away for 
months of change and rest, to have sprung into her 
place in seeing that the family train moved on with 
as little jar as possible. Her father, away many 
hurried business hours of the day, praised both his 
daughters equally, on finding a pleasant room and 
neatly appointed table on his return. But some- 
times a little flush would fly to Katie’s cheek when 
his cheery words, “I should hardly know mother 
was gone, girls,” fell on her ear. Perhaps that 
very day Flora had not only done her own specified 
share of work, but had gathered the scattered 
threads in many directions for the forgetful but 
well-meaning Kate. As she now passed the blue 
room on her way down from the attic, she thought : 
“Tf any of the girls should come in, Kate will be 
mortified, for she will be sure to have them right 
up here.” So she stopped, made up neatly the 
neglected bed, and, closing the door, went down to 
prepare a dessert for dinner. ‘True to her con- 
jectures, just as she was taking her frosted pudding 
from the stove, silvery laughter pealed through the 
hall and died away in the direction of the blue 
room. 

“You regular darling!” was the greeting Kate 
gave her, an hour later, when the girlish caneus was 
broken up and the girls had gone. “TI truly forgot 
how I left things, and they wanted to look at my 
things for the party. But you oughtn’t to do it, 
Flora!” And off she ran in time to set a vase of 
flowers on the dining table just as her father came 
in. 

“ Here’s a visitor for you, Kate, and I’m sure all 
you'll have to do is to put on an extra plate and 
napkin. You see I trust my girls, Hugh, and they 
do make good their mother’s absence as far as girls 
can who can hardly be said to have been ‘ brought 
up’ as housekeepers.” 

“Oh, Uncle Hugh, we are defighted to see you; 
but I'm sure you'll miss mother, if you've come to 
stay, as the children say,” saucily laughed Kate, 
as she took his hat and gloves and gave him a kiss 
of welcome. 

Uncle Hugh had come to stay, but only fora 
week. But he was not on business, nor confined to 
an office, so he found time with sharp eyes and open 
ears to read his nieces pretty thoroughly, and was 
quite able to enjoy a little scene which occurred a 
day or two before he left. Of course, while he was 
there, there was another extra room to be put to 
rights each morning. ‘The music lessons went on 
punctually, and it was so easy for Katie to run in, 
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before or after, and sometimes both, by the way, 
that more than once some interesting conversation 
or bit of special reading between Uncle Hugh and 
Flora had to be interrupted by a call from Bridget 
for ‘* Miss Flora,” and a heated face would appear 
at table beside Kate’s laughing one, flushed with 
double work, as Uncle Hugh felt pretty well as- 
sured. On this special day Uncle Hugh was read- 
ing in his own room with door ajar, when the 
little breeze of Kate's return greeted his ear. Flora 
was quietly looking out of the blue room window, 
her arms folded, and apparently enjoying an un- 
usual bit of leisure, considering that the room was 
still in the state of dishabille left by Kate in the 
morning. 

The little exclamation of surprise, “ What's 
this ?’’ came from Kate’s lips before she was aware. 
There was a curious smile on Flora’s face which 
she seemed trying to suppress, but which instead 
ended in a pleasant laugh. 

“IT was just thinking what it was,” answered 
Flora, and I called it my * Sacred Lyrie.’” 

“ Your what ?” 

“Sacred Lyric,” repeated Flora, again laughing. 
* You must excuse me, Katie, but I was going to 
do your room. I was pretty tired before I was 
ready. And then it occurred to me that as you 
expressly said you would do it on your return, per- 
haps I ought to let you, and I thought that might 
be a pious refrain, which I immediately translated 
into a Sacred Lyric.” 

“ You naughty, naughty girl, to make such fun 
of me!” exclaimed Kate, her cheeks like crimson 
peonies, but the “ situation” overcame her and she 
burst into a laugh. 

No answering laugh was heard from Uncle 
Hugh’s room; only a very soft closing of the door 
fell on their ears. 

“T’d give a hundred dollars, Flor, if I was sure 
he didn’t hear that. If he did, ’m sure he won't 
let the piano alone until we hear some ‘ Sacred Lyric’ 
drawn forth.” 

Uncle Hugh had heard. He appreciated the 
remark, too, and was as fond of conundrums and 
curious plays on words as he had found Flora to be 
in some of their morning talks. He took a sly peep, 
before leaving at the end of his visit, in the middle 
of the Family Bible, which Flora chanced to notice, 
but did not reeall again until her next birthday, 
when she received a little package from Uncle Hugh. 
It was well she opened it while Kate was out, as the 
inside wrapper was addressed to “ The Author of a 
Sacred Lyric,’ which wrapper she immediately 
committed to the flames, when, lo! a lovely diamond 
ring, with her initials cut inside, brought to mind 
her birthday, and Uncle Hugh’s remembrance of 
the little seene between herself and Katie. 

“You deserve it,” said Katie, when she saw 
Flora’s gift. ‘* However,” she added, laughing, 
“T’ve got a birthday myself in the distance, and 
I’m pretty sure /’d be remembered then, if Unele 
Hugh knew how truly I’m determ ned never to 
furnish you with another “ pious refrain!” 


LOST IN THE SONG. 


OW much of the enjoyment of a song depends 
on the expression of the singer’s face. There 
is a harmony in exterior that is as imperative to full 
enjoyment as the musical harmony. A face dis- 
torted as if by soul agony can never make a tender 
love song move the hearer’s sentiment. A song 
giving the singer’s story of a heart torn by love’s 
agony, while the singer's face is frozen into a grin 
meant to be sweet and tender, never moved the 
hearer to sympathetic tears. A rollicking sailor's 
song, sung with the singer's face expressing tragic 
woe, does not bring the breath of the sea to the 
hearers; to “woo my lady” with the voice, 
while the face expresses intense fear lest she should 
come, is, to say the least, grotesque. Yet who of us 
has not seen these facial contradictions? How many 
times have we been forced to study the pattern of 
the carpet, or the back of our neighbor's coat to 
enjoy a voice that nature and training have made a 
delight ? 

If only some singers could be hidden by a screen, 
and the imagination left full play, how quickly 
would the perfect picture presented complete the 
pleasure given by the voice. It takes a rare genius 
to overcome exterior contradictions. Sight is too 
positive a sense to be ignored by the true artist. 
Lehman can sing Briinhillde in a conventional cos- 
tume of walking dress and bonnet at an afternoon 
concert, and make her audience forget all but the 
passion of the singer. She makes her audience for- 
get, because the artist forgets; every line of her 


figure portrays the passion of the song. How ridic- 
ulous when one, who has no intellectual conception 
of the heights or depths of human passion, seeks by 
mere trick of outward gesture to hide poverty of 
feeling! How absurd to invest a simple song and 
pleasant voice with the mannerisms that are mere 
tricks of mediocrity! A recent writer in “Woman's 
World,” inan article on ballad singing, says : “ Above 
all things, when you sing, forget yourself and think 
only of the music, for singers for effect are unbear- 
able ; and if you wish to please and touch the hearts 
of your hearers, you should sing simply (without 
notes is best, and accompanying yourself), and as 
naturally as you speak, both in expression of face 
and in articulation. All unnatural grimaces, either 
in the struggle to open your mouth sufficiently, or 
in the anxiety to produce a fascinating (7) expres- 
sion, must be strenuously avoided. A clear pronun- 
ciation, too, is most important, and most difficult in 
the English language, for so many words almost 
necessitate the closing of the lips, such as ‘ nymph,’ 
‘lip, ‘moon,’ ‘bridge,’ ‘love,’ ete., ete.; but 
this difficulty will be obviated by a sensible vocalist 
—one who has the tact to ménager such words. 
All tricks and affectations must be shunned ‘as a 
sailor shuns the rocks,’ or they will inevitably ship- 
wreck the performer. Some girls, who would not 
otherwise sing badly, make themselves thoroughly 
objectionable through tricks. 1 will cite one or two 
eases that have come under my own observation.” 

How often is pleasure in a song marred, if not 
destroyed, by the too evident body of the singer ; 
when trills and runs have apparently been shaken 
loose by physical effort ; high notes reached by an 
effort to lengthen the body ; low notes by the draw- 
ing in of the neck after the manner of the turtle. 
The body should be forgotten, and the singer be 
come a voice only, or perhaps a spirit and a voice. 
Certain it is that if the singer thrusts the physical 
into prominence the audience will divide attention ; 
if the singer remember only the song, the audience 
will forget, and be glad to forget, the setting in the 
jewel, the feathers in the song. ‘lo quote again: 

“Sing as you really feel at the moment, and do 
not ‘try to feel what you sing,’ as so many well- 
meaning teachers conjure you to do. *‘ Feeling’ 
will never come till it does so naturally, and without 
trying ; and do believe me that all travaillé feeling 
is (like some old lady’s wig in one of Dickens’s inim- 
itable stories) such a glaring deception that it ceases 
to be one, and takes nobody in.” 


PUTTING THE BABY TO BED. 
By ANNA M. Lippy. 


AST spring I spent a night with a friend. There 
were two children in the family—the youngest 
a bright, restless boy, four years old, who might 
stand for the typical American child aptly defined 
as‘ a bundle of nerves.” A lady and gentleman 
with their two children were visitors at the house, 
and after supper Mrs. Brown, a neighbor, left her 
little boy and girl in my friend's care while she 
went to make a call in the village. 

The evening wore on. ‘The children played hard, 
and little Frank's eyes opened wider and wider with 
the intoxication of the unusual excitement. After 
his bedtime was long past, his mother came into the 
room where her husband and I sat, and asked, anx- 
iously, * What shall I do? I told Frank he could 
sit up until Mrs. Brown came after her children, 
supposing she would be gone only a few minutes. 
Now, shall I break my promise to him, or risk his 
being cross and ill by all this excitement ?” 

Her husband raised his voice a little, and said, 
“ Where is Frank’ I want to see him.” 

The child immediately left his play in the dining- 
room and ran to his father, who lifted him in his 
arms and held him from him for a moment, then, 
clasping him lovingly, asked, in that jovial tone of 
comradeship no child could resist : 

“ Whose boy are you?” 

Of course the answer came, proudly, “ Papa’s 
boy.” 

“ My boy !”"—a little surprised—“ are you sure ?” 

The child laughingly reasserted his ownership. 

“ Well,” continued the father, “my boy always 
does just what his mother thinks best—goes to bed 
just when she thinks it’s time.” 

A pause. “ Are you swre you're my boy?” Oh, 
yes, he was papa’s boy. ‘Then, mamma,” said 
this wise father, * you can undress this fellow just 
as fast as you like.” 

The child was put into his little bed im an ad- 
joining room whence he could hear the merry chat- 
ter of the other children and the talk of the older 
people, and see the bright lights. There was no 
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lamp in his room, but somebody lay down on the 
bed with him for a few minutes, when all at once 
he turned his face to the wall, and his closing eyelids 
almost cauzht the happy laugh on his lips as he 
dropped off into dreamland. I said to myself: » I 
will put an account of this incident where the fathers 
and mothers of those babies who associate bedtime 
with a cyelone of sobs, tears, and spankings, or a 
barter of candy and sugar for obedience, may read 
and profit by it if they will.” 


ON TOAST. 


By Jupiru SUNSHINE. 


OAST is the housekeeper’s best friend, and is 
the foundation of numberless appetizing dishes. 
Comparatively few housekeepers have discovered 
that. if made properly, it will keep for weexs—even 
months; therefore always ready, and enabling the 
“lady who does her own work ” to prepare appar- 
ently elaborate dishes on short notice, and without 
overheating herself; especially if she be so happy 
as to own a kerosene stove. 

The bread should be cut as thinly as it will con- 
veniently handle, and. browned over live coals 
quickly and evenly. Then, arranged in a large 
dripping-pan, it should be slowly dried in the oven, 
with both doors open, or on the hearth. It should 
not take on more color in process of drying, but 
should become very brittle. 

When perfectly dry. place in paper bags or 
boxes, and keep in a dry place. In damp, rainy 
weather it should be looked at oecasionally, and if 
it is gathering dampness. should be dried again. 

When wanted for use, the toast should be warmed 
on the hearth or in a moderate oven. 

Young onions, peas, asparagus, ete., are delicious 
when stewed until tender, seasoned with butter and 
milk, and served on slices of toast. 

Stewed chicken, and all stews, minces, hashes, 
etc., are improved, and “go further,’ when so 
served. 

Poached eggs on toast, and cream toast, are 
dishes of established reputation, and many other 
dishes will suggest themselves to the housewife who 
has a store of toast laid by for emergencies. 

A loaf of bread about to mold or dry up cannot 
be put to a better use: Itis very convenient, when 
there is sickness in the family, to have plenty of 
toast ready, so that the invalid—proverbially im- 
patient—will not be kept waiting when the bit of 
dry toast, cream toast, egg on toast. ete., is wanted. 


Our YOUNG FOLKS. 
THE OPENING GATES. 


O child was ever so hard-hearted as not to feel 

a thrill of sympathy with a child who has not 
sight, or hearing, or speech. ‘The sight of a child 
on crutches, or crooked, brings a look of sympathy 
into every passing face. We think at once of 
all the pleasure of which the infirmity deprives 
such an one. Blind, and never to see the blue 
sky with the white, fleecy clouds; never to see 
the flowers, the grass, the trees. Deaf! Never 
to hear music or the rustling of leaves in the 
trees, the song of the ocean, or the rippling of 
the brook. Damb! Never to tell the thoughts 
in our hearts, the love that is in us. Lame! Never 
to jump, or run, or climb. Why. we almost wish we 
could stop and tell them how we feel for them, or 
that we could do something that would make life 
brighter and better four them. The July number of 
* Wide Awake” has the account of the lite of a 
little girl in Alabama. Eight years ago she was 
born, a bright, laughing baby, with all her faculties. 
To-day she is deaf, dumb, and blind, shut out 
from all the thousand things that come to us through 
sight, hearing, and speech. Just try for one half 
hour to shyt your eyes and ears against the 
pleasures that come to them. Keep back every 
word that tries to come from your lips, and you will 
only then have a faint conception of what this little 
girl loses. For you would have with you the 
memory of the beautiful sights and sounds in the 
world, the pleasures of speech. But Helen Keller 
has no memory of these things to help her under- 
stand. She is shut in a prison house; but there are 
windows, and she is just beginning to tind them. 
When nineteen months old, Helen had a severe ill- 
ness, and when she recovered it was found that she 
was shut ina litthe world by herself. She was not 
unhappy. and was able to express her pleasures and 
her wants by signs and gestures. She was very 
active and intelligent, and had a most sensitive 
touch. She could remember faces by passing her 
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hands over them, and recognized objects in the same 
way. No one can explain it; but even when very 
small she manifested pleasure at the playing ocean, 
and men who understand sound say she felt the 
vibrations in a way that one who hears does not feel 
them. Once Helen's companions were dancing, and 
she too wished to join. A little friend took her 
hand and tried to teach her the steps. Helen could 
not learn. Suddenly she knelt on the floor, motion- 
ing for her companion to go on. She felt the mo- 
tion of her feet, and getting up she kept step with 
the others. She plays tag, knowing which way to 
run by the vibration of the floor, and by some mys- 
terious sense knows what to avoid. Miss Joy tells 
us “she can distinguish between the puppies of the 
same litter, and can separate her clothes from those 
of others. She divines when others are ill or in 
pain, and is very sympathetic.” 

Last year Mr. Keller wrote to the Massachusetts 
School for the Blind for a teacher, and Mr. Anag- 
nos sent Miss Sullivan, who, when a child, was 
blind and came a pupil to the school, and remained 
in it even after recovering her sight. Miss Sullivan 
went under special training for a time, and then 
went South to become Helen’s teacher. Miss Joy 
tells us how Miss Sullivan began : 


“T dare say you will like to know something about 
the way she was taught. She had to make friends with 
Miss Sullivan first of all, and learn to regard her with 
confidence and affection. When they had grown to be 
capital good friends—and it only needed a very few 
days—Miss Sullivan took her to the school-room and 
began her first lesson. She had a beautiful doll which 
had been sent her from Boston, and this Miss Sullivan 
took as the object of the lesson. After hereuriosity about 
it had been satistied, and she was quietly holding it, 
Miss Sullivan took her hand and passed it over the 
doll. Then she made the letters ‘ d-o-l-l’ very slowly 
with the finger alphabet, Helen holding her hand and 
feeling the motions of her fingers. Miss Sullivan then 
began to spell the word a second time, when Helen 
dropped the doll and followed the motions of her 
teacher’s fingers with one hand while she repeated the 
letters with the other. In the same way she was 
taught to spell the, names of other objects, and her 
delight at finding that everything was identified by a 
name, and she could learn it, was unbounded. A new 
light of intelligence beamed from her expressive face, 
making it brighter than ever. 

“The whole story of her quick mental development 
reads like a fairy tale. It seems to me that the 
‘Arabian Nights’ has nothing in it more wonderful, 
and certainly Hans Andersen himself, in his most 
pathetic moods, has nothing more touching. It must 
have been like the opening of a mysterious world to 
her, an unknown country of which she had often 
dreamed, but never hoped to see. 

*“ After she had learned the names of the various 
objects by which she was surrounded, Miss Sullivan 
began teaching her verbs. She began with the simple 
verbs sit, stand, shut, open. ‘The spelling of each word 
was accompanied by the action it represented, per- 
formed by Helen herself, so she soon understood its 
meaning, and she began at once to form sentences. 
After the verbs canmve prepositions ; then the adjec- 
tives. Next she was taught the alphabet in raised 
letters, then to spell the words, and read sentences. 
This was followed by writing lessons, and she at once 
developed the greatest fondness for letter-writing. 

“In July her mother went away to the neighboring 
town of Huntsville on a visit, and while she was away 
Helen wrote her first letter. 

“Remember this was July, and she had been taught 
only since March. At that time she had been study- 
ing four months, and she had already mastered more 
than four hundred and fifty words which she could use 
correctly, and spell without a mistake. She had 
learned to read raised characters with the tips of her 
fingers very fluently, to converse freely with the 
manual alphabet, to write a neat square hand, and to 
cipher. She is very fond of reading, and delights to 
‘read aloud’ to her mother or teacher. The way she 
does it is by feeling the characters in her book with one 
hand, and spelling the words out with the other. Her 
memory is wonderful, for of course she ean read much 
faster than she spells, and often when she is reading on 
one page, she is spelling the words on the previous 
page, yet never makes mistake.” 

Helen began keeping a diary shortly after Miss 
Sullivan became her teacher, and it is wonderful 
how many interests this little girl has. She remem- 
bers what she reads and makes notes on the things 
that interest her. She is deeply interested in Mr. 
Anagnos because he teaches little blind girls, knows 
the habits of many birds, and writes as though she 
saw and heard. She can recognize an acquaintance 
in passing, and Miss Sullivan says will spell out 
their names on her fingers. In her diary she has 


| a sentence that boys and girls who have eyes and 


ears would do well to apply: * Observe means to 
look at everything very carefully.” Miss Joy says: 

“Helen takes the greatest delight in keeping this 
diary, and she puts down in it both what she learns and 
what she does with the utmost aceuraey. She has so 


told her a’second time. 
I say again it seems as though she must have called 
into use a sense that is undeveloped in those of us who 
have our eyes and ears. When her teacher is telling 
her something new she will interrupt her excitedly, her 
hands flashing through the air, ‘1 know—I know,’ and 
then she will repeat it, and often add her own ideas 
about it, that are usually very correct.” 

Helen’s teacher tells us that she was taken to 
the menagerie and enjoyed it exceedingly, asking 
questions as to the habits of animals whose names 
she readily learned and remembered. 

Helen Keller, while deprived of powers to which 
we owe most of our pleasures, is a genial, happy, 
social child, giving and receiving pleasure. The 
most remarkable thing about her is her wonderful 
memory. She has had a teacher but little over a 
year, and she now writes and uses correctly over 
tifteen hundred words. 

Think of the darkened life this little girl would 
have lived if it had not been for Mr. Anagnos’s 
school making a teacher possible. There are hun- 
dreds of children in our land who are shut out from 
the light of day, and it is to these children that Mr. 
Anagnos devotes his life. The school is small, and 
cannot accommodate as many children as need and 
apply for instruction. ~The school is open to all 
applicants when there is room, and the children of 
the country should do their part toward opening a 
new world to the little ones shut into darkness, by 
helping to enlarge the building and increase the 
funds for the support of free pupils in the kinder- 
garten for the blind at Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


THE THIRD HORSE. 


By Atice WELLINGTON ROLLINs. 


eee Billy ! he used to wonder what he was for 
All day he stood at the corner of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, and he could not under- 
stand why. ‘They did not have to tie him; you 
would no more have thought of Billy’s running 
away than of seeing suddenly one of the gate-posts 
hurrying off down the street. I used to wonder 
whether they had chosen him for standing there 
because he was so stupid, or whether he was so 
stupid because he had had to stand there foolishly 
for so long. Once in a while Billy would hear a 
horse-car coming. ‘Then he would be filled with 
sudden hope ; for the boy who always waited on the 
corner with him, sitting down on some steps near 
by and reading a newspaper or a book most of the 
time, would start up, however exciting the story 
might be, and call to Billy to go and meet the car. 
Then Billy would be hitched to the car beside the 
two horses already harnessed to it, and off they 
would go right merrily, Billy’s heart full of delight 
at the thought that now he must be going to see 
something of the world. But just as he had taken 
a good strong hold, and felt thoroughly happy with 
thinking that at last he, too, was doing something 
in the world for himself and others, they would come 
suddenly to the next corner, and all at once, with- 
out any warning and without even stopping the car, 
Billy would be unhitched and told to go back to his 
old corner, where he had to wait stupidly, doing 
nothing at all, till the next horse-car came along, 
when the same thing would be repeated. He 
wanted very much to ask the boy where all the 
horses went to after they left them ; but the boy was 
very uncommunicative, and never even offered to 
lend Billy so much as a newspaper. Billy used to 
think that if they would only let him go all the way 
with the horse-car once, he would not mind so much ; 
he could live probably on the memory of that one 
glorious trip; or if the trip should prove not to be 
glorious, then he would no longer be tormented with 
desire to find out about it. But they never did ; 
and he could not make the boy understand what he 
wanted. 

Sometimes he would try to talk with the other 
horses on the car. They always greeted him 
pleasantly, for they were very glad to see Billy 
coming to join them just as they came to the hardest 
part of the hill where it would be very nice to have 
another to help pull. But the conversation was not 
very satisfactory ; for just in the middle of the first 
sentence, it seemed to Billy, they would come to the 
fatal corner where Billy was unhitched, and the talk 
was, of course, interrupted. For instance, Billy 
would say as he joined his more fortunate friends : 

Good morning.” 

* Good myurning,” they would reply, politely. 

Pretty cold, to-lay,” or pretty warm,” as the 
case might be. 

“Very cold,” or “very warm,” would be the 
reply. 
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leaves Seventh Avenue ?” Billy would ask, anxiously. 

“Oh, certainly! It goes ” but just here down 
to the ground would go with a thud the long pole 
to which Billy was attached, and Billy must go back 
to the old corner with all his hopes baffled. Finally 
it occurred to him that having said ** Good morn- 
ing” once, there was no need of saying it a second 
time on the same day; and by carefully resuming 
conversation on the next trip just where they had 
left off when interrupted, he might during the day 
gain the much-desired information. So the next 
time he was hurried off to meet a ear, which was 
about eight minutes later, he omitted the good 
morning, and began at once with 

“As I was saying, where 4 

But to his surprise the other horses looked at him 
in astonishment, and remarked with an air of 
bewilderment : 

* As you were saying! When were yousaying ‘ 
and what were you saying ?”’ 

Then Billy was very much mortified at his stu- 
pidity ; for he remembered suddenly that, of course, 
this couldn’t be the same car. Perhaps the same 
‘ar never went by twice. Perhaps they just went 
on, and on, all over the whole beautiful world, and 
he would never have a chance to resume his mter- 
rupted sentence. But he resolved to teach himself 
to make his sentences short and to the point; so he 
went on abruptly : 

“ Do you ever come back this way ?” 

“Oh, yes, after we've been round the world, we 
come back ; about once in 

Here Billy was unhitched ; but, nothing daunted, 
he began on the*next horse-car : 

* How soon will you be back here ?” 

“Qh, in three or four hours! After we've been 
round the world.” 

* Where does the world end 7” 

“At the Battery. We have to stop there and 
turn round. ‘The water begins there, and of course 
nobody can go over the water.” 

Three or four hours! Billy resolved to watch 
the next horse-car very carefully, and note all its 
points, so that he could recognize it again, and then 
in about three or four hours he would be on the elose 
lookout for it. For it was much easier to continue 
conversation with the same horses than to keep get- 
ting seraps of different information from new horses 
every time. So the next horse-car he watched very 
arefully ; it was partly red and partly yellow, and 
the driver had a fur cap pulled down over his ears, 
and the conductor wore a long, thick ulster, and 
there was a baby looking out of the middle window. 
He was so sure of all this that he went back to his 
corner quite contentedly ; he had something now to 
live for. He could take up the conversation again 
in three or four hours just where he had left off. 
Let’s see! Where did he leave off? Then sud- 
denly he remembered that in his eagerness to watch 
all the points of that particular car, he had forgotten 
to say anything at all! So that trip was wasted. 
But he would watch for the red and yellow ear, and 
the fur eap, and the ulster, and the baby at the win- 
dow. Alas! just that combination never came by 
again all that day. And it was very confusing: all 
the cars, he discovered, were red and yellow; and a 
great many drivers wore fur caps, and nearly all of 
the conductors had a long ulster, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that probably the baby always got 
out when they came to the end of the world. All 
this was very bewildering ; but Billy’s finest quality 
was patience. At least he had something to think 
about, and it was one advantage of his phlegmatic 
disposition that he never “got mad” and never was 
discouraged, like brighter and quicker people. Billy 
mad! What an astonishing sight that would have 
been! 

So he learned gradually to be a very keen and 
close observer in his little world. He knew his 
horse-ear at last. and at the end of a month he had 
acquired four or five whole paragraphs of informa- 
tion. And the advantage of learning so slowly was 
that he knew what he did know very accurately ; 
and the pains he had taken to acquire it made him 
very happy in his suceess. Put briefly, this is about 
what Billy had accomplished at the end of a week : 

* Good morning.” 

Good morning. 

Pretty cold, isn’t it ?” 

* Very cold up here by the Park.” 

*Can you tell me where this horse-car goes after 
it leaves Seventh Avenue 7” 

* Certainly ; it goes 

This was all on trip No. 1. But on trip No. 2, 
three or four hours later, Billy began again where 


they had left off : 


“ Goes where ?” 


“ Round the world, you know, down to the Bat- | 


tery and back.” 
* Don’t you get tired going so far 2” 

“Well, we might get tired if it were not for 
” Here Billy had to wait again. The install- 
ments of conversation had all the excellence of a 
serial story, you will see—always leaving off at the 
most critical and exciting moment; so that Billy 
had a great deal to think over and anticipate while 
waiting for the next installment. Eventually he 
found out that the reason his friends did not get 
very tired was because they stopped a minute at 
nearly every corner. Billy asked if it was not hard 
to start up the car again, when they stopped so 
often; they confessed that it was, but that, on the 
whole, it was better than not being allowed to stop 
at all. Then, such pretty ladies and such nice 
children got in to take a ride, and such intelligent 
gentlemen stayed outside on the platform, so as to 
watch the horses, instead of going inside; and, as 
they always talked a good deal together, the horses 
picked up a good deal of information. Some one 
would say that it was a pleasant day, and then some- 
body else would say that it was not so cold as it had 
been on the same day a year ago; and then he 
would tell just exactly how the thermometer stood 
on each day, which of course the horses would 
never have known in the world in any other way ; 
for no horse ever owned a thermometer of his own. 
And then when they did really begin to be tired, 
they were led off into a big stable and comfortably 
fed. It was this changing at the stables that had 
confused Billy a good deal when he was waiting for 
trips. He would be perfectly sure that it was the 


and all the paraphernalia now in use to capture the 
wild creatures of forest and stream. 

“An eagle's feathers, lad!” said old Na-ga-wah, 
echoing the boy’s complaint. “You want to cap- 
ture the king of birds so that you can steal his erest 
to adorn your young brow 7” 

Tomocomo felt no sentiment whatever in regard 
to the matter, and boldly answered : 


“Yes. But how can I do anything without a 
gun’ The eagle flies so high that my arrows could 


never wound him, and my father would laugh me 
to scorn if I ventured to ask him even to lend me 
his rifle. Ah! Na-ga-wah, tell me how to procure 
one of those wonderful weapons that work such 
iniracles, slaying the deer on the mountain-tops and 
bringing to earth the loftiest bird that flies ?”’ 
Na-ga-wah shook his head. “I cannot do that, 
boy, for, as you know, [ have no money to buy or 
strength to conquer an enemy and make him yield 
his arms to me. But I am an old man, and I 
remember the days when our Indian tribes knew 
nothing of guns and pistols and all the murderous 
contrivances of the pale-faces. Come with me, and 
we will see if the proud bird of the forest cannot be 
made to surrender his plumes to thy young ambition.” 
Tomocomo went eagerly with his friend. They 
had no weapons, not even a bow, and ‘Tomocomo 


wondered much how Na-ga-wah could dream of 


accomplishing his objeet soe unprovided with any 
means thereto. The old man went to the camp, 
and, seeuring a piece of buffalo meat and a stout 
‘ane, flung an old wolf-skin over his shoulders. 
Then he led the boy a long journey along the 
mountain-side, and far from any place where human 


_ beings were ever seen. 


same car coming round again, but as soon as he was | 


hitched to it he would find that these were not the 
same horses. The stables accounted for it. Ah! 
what an ideal life this life of his friends must be! 
But Billy was not jealous or discontented; he 
learned to live ideally in the life of his more for- 
tunate comrades, and was a very useful, helpful, 
and happy horse in his own way and in his own 
sphere. He had the satisfaction, too, of knowing 
that if he didn’t have a chance at the whole of the 
work, they had at least to call upon him at the most 
important crisis for help at the most trying part of 
the route. So Billy was patient, and grew to be 
quite intelligent at secondhand with what he picked 
up from others. 

But even this, good as it is for a moral to the 
story, is not exactly the moral [ am thinking of. 
What I wanted to call attention to is this very help- 
ful effeet of Billy’s example on my own life and 
ways of thinking. Whenever [ feel particularly 
tired and cross with having a great deal to do, it 
always gives me courage to go on happily if I chance 
to remember, * But, dear me! how much better it is 
to have so much to do. than to be, for imstance, a 
third horse.” 


HOW TOMOCOMO WON HIS FEATHERS. 


By Mary E. VANbDYNE. 


OMOCOMO was an Indian boy; and boys are 
hoys whether they belong to our own civilized 
home circles or to the wild Indian tribes of our great 
West. 
no importance to anything or anybody. He was 
ambitious, and, just as one of our own lads, when 
he desires to excel his comrades, studies harder, 
practices more 
greater proficiency either in work or play, so Tomo- 
como had done his little best in hunting and fishing, 
in waiting on the “braves” of his tribe, and in 
showing what a bright, active boy with his work 
might accomplish. So far it seemed all in vain ; he 
was only one among a party of insignificant, copper- 
colored little urchins, who hung about the eamp, 
followed on foot when the others rode, and was 
generally made useful when work abounded, or was 
kicked and cuffed when there was nothing to be 
done, and his elders needed some outlet to their 
temper. 

But Tomocomo had a friend. Long ago, when 
his tribe was journeying across an arid plain, they 
had come across a poor old man, a refugee belonging 
to a tribe called the Blackfeet. For some offense 


Tomocomo noticed that as they began to ascend 
one of the higher slopes Na-ga-wah seemed to be 
always looking for something. Finally he ap- 
proached a certain group of stones, and, sweeping 
away a collection of old reeds and grasses, showed 
the boy the entrance of a wide pit. 

“ Here is our lodging place for some time, lad,” he 
said ; and ‘Tomocomo looked on in amazement. 

The old man took the wolf-skin from his back, 
and, wrapping the buffalo meat within it, laid the 


curious bundle where the reeds were strongest and 


would support its weight. Then he drew Tomo- 
como into the pit after him and closed the opening 
with fresh reeds and grasses that he had gathered. 

What will happen now, Na-ga wah the boy 
asked, in astonishment. 

* Wait and see,” was the only answer. 

It was a long and tedious wait, but finally Tome- 
como heard the rush of mighty wings, and from a 
tiny rift in the grassy covering of the pit he saw 
the form of an eagle approaching their hiding-place. 
Presently the bird lighted upon the wolf-skin, and 
began tearing it with his beak and talons. Just as 
his great claws buried themselves firmly in the 
flesh beneath, Na-ga-wah stretched one hand out 
stealthily and fastened his strong fingers about its leg.' 

Before the astonished bird could realize the 


presence of an enemy it was drawn within the pit 


and had yielded its life to the blows from Na-ga- 


stout stick. 


His great grief was that he seemed to be of | 


And was not Tomocomo overjoyed? You can 
imagine the delight with which he stripped the 
great carcass of the bird, and how he returned to 


_ camp arrayed in such a headdress of feathers as he 


eagerly, or endeavors to achieve 


new adornments. 
upon him, and learned to distinguish him from the 


they had driven him from among them, and but for | 
kept their own counsel; neither would Tomocomo 


Tomvocomo’s friends he would have perished. They 
allowed him to come among them, and for a long 
time he had been accounted a sort of hanger-on 
of the camp, doing various odd jobs the “braves” 
would have scorned, and teaching the boys many 
odd tricks of hunting, fishing, and trapping game 
that were practiced before the Indians learned from 
the white men the use of firearms and fishing-lines 


he could 


could on such short notice arrange. His gratitude 
to Na-ga-wah was boundless. The eyes of the 
other boys all shone with envy, and several of the 
older warriors would have been glad to own Tomo- 


Even his father smiled 


group of lads of all ages and sizes that gathered 
about his wigwam. The Indian mother, who had 
named him from the great chief who once journeyed 
across the sea in old colonial days to see what the 
people of England were like, and who thought to 
number the inhabitants of the country by cutting a 
notch on a stick for every man, woman, and child, 
hegan to consider him her most promising child, 
and heaped dainties upon him that made the others 
very jealous. 

Many of his boy friends tried to purchase his 
trophies from him, and begged him to tell them 
how he had seeured the eagle with neither arrow 
nor gun. But both Tomocomo and Na-ga-wah 


part with a single feather, but, after using all that 
about his person, trimmed a blanket with 
the rest after a manner that Na-ga-wah deseribed 
as common among the Blackfeet. 


‘ This method of capturing the eagle was common among 


the Blackfeet Indians before the easier method of shooting 


game was known to them, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T the hazard of repeating wearisomely what I 
have heretofore said in the treatment of the 
Sunday-school lessons derived from the Old Testa- 
ment ritual, I must reiterate that the Old Testa- 
ment differs from the New, not in what it teaches, 
but in the method of its teaching. The Old Testa- 
ment ritual was a system of objeet-lessons. It taught 
spiritual truths in dramatic forms by enacted sym- 
bols. 
necessarily seem rude, if we image them at all 
distinctly, but they were adapted to the age and to 
the people, and spoke more eloquently and effectively 
to them than the language of either philosophy, 
poetry, or imagination could have spoken. It is, 
indeed, a fair question, which Protestants would do 
well to consider, whether we have not made our 
Protestant religion too bald, our Protestant ritual 
too barren; whether we might not advantageously 
learn something from the methods of the Old Tes- 
tament ceremonialism in our endeavor to awaken 
religious life and inculcate religious truth among 
the less cultured and intellectually and spiritually 
developed portions of the community ; whether, for 
example, our Puritan methods, fitted for the intel- 
lectual New Englander and Scotchman, can ever 
be expected adequately to take hold of the warm 
imagination and the dramatic nature of the Latin 
races—the Italian, the Spaniard, or perhaps even 
the Frenchman. ‘This question aside, however, it 
is certain that we may learn spiritual truth from 
the object-lessons depicted in Leviticus, and that 
most readers of The Christian Union can learn 
those lessons only as they translate the object-lesson 
into intellectual and spiritual forms of expression. 

The great day of atonement was the only fast 
day prescribed under the Mosaic law, though other 
fast days were added at later periods of Jewish 
history. It was the only great day of humiliation 
instituted by God under Moses as a day of atone- 
ment for national and individual sins. It was 
observed in the fall, at a time corresponding to the 
early part of October ; it commenced at sunset and 
lasted until sunset of the following day. The mode 
of its observation is deseribed in Leviticus xvi., 
where, in verses 5 to 10, an outline of the whole 
ceremonial is given. ‘The verses selected by the 
committee for the Sunday-school instruction enter 
into more minute detail. The priestly ceremonials 
were arduous in their character, and the high priest 
was required to prepare himself by special devotions 
for the solemn services. This central feature is all 
that requires our attention. Two goats were 
selected, purchased out of the public treasury. 
Lots were cast between them. One of these goats 
was slain for an offering, and its blood was sprin- 
kled upon the merey seat and upon the altar of 
incense, and probably also upon the altar of barnt 
offerings.” The holy of holies, the outer court of 
the tabernacle, and the courtyard without were 
purified by this blood of the atonement. The 
purification being thus completed, the high priest 
laid his hands upon the live goat, and contessed 
over it all the sins of the people, ‘* putting them 
upon the head of the goat,” who was then sent 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness, 
bearing upon him all the iniquities of Israel into a 
land not inhabited, and there let loose to return no 
more. In the later practice of the church great 
pains were taken to secure two goats of exactly 
similar appearance, size, and value, and a piece of 
scarlet cloth was tied on the head of the live goat, 
or scapegoat, as he was called; a symbol of the 
sins which he carried away to be seen no more.® 

The lessons of this singular service are very 
simple; they could hardly have been misunder- 
stood by the Jews. But they are very profound, 
and need continually to be revived in our own expe- 
rience. 

1. The sin which God pardons is carried away 
to be seen no more; it is obliterated. Divine for- 
viveness is not merely, nor mainly, the remission of 
penalty. David was forgiven his sin, but his child 
died. The Bible speaks not of the remission of 
penalty, but of the remission of sins; it speaks not 
of immunity from pain, but of the cleansing away 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 12, 1888, 
—~Lev. xvi., 16-30, 

2 See Ex. xxx., 10; Lev. xvi., 18, 19. 

8 This explanation is more probable than the other one, 
that the scarlet cloth was used simply to distinguish the 
goat. 


To us in these later days the symbols must- 
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of iniquity. But it exhausts language in endeavor- 
ing to set forth this truth, symbolically set forth by 
the scapegoat in olden time, that the sins that 
are forgiven are taken away absolutely and entirely. 
God blots them out of the book of his remem- 
brance; he blots them out as a thick cloud; he 
remembers them no more; he casts them into the 
depths of the sea; though they are as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool. The sinner is 
washed ; he is made clean; his iniquities are taken 
off from him as a garment; he is robed in new and 
white apparel; all things become new; he is born 
again; he is a new creation in Christ Jesus. What 
metaphors could more clearly, more eloquently, 
express the truth that the whole load of sin is abso- 
lutely and entirely lifted off from the conscience, 
and may be banished from the memory, than these 
metaphors with which the Old and New Testaments 
abound? We do not half believe the Word of 
God. The Christians are the unbelievers. We do 
not take God at his Word. We go burdened and 
bowed down with sins which God would send off 
into the wilderness, to be seen neither by him nor by 
us any more forever. When Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
came to the cross, his load rolled off from him into 
the tomb of Christ and was no more seen. We 
carry our burden strapped to our shoulders all the 
way along our pilgrimage, and make it a matter of 
religious duty to take it off every night, or at least 
once a week, and make an inventory of its contents. 
It is our privilege, having once confessed our sin to 
God and received his pardon, to forget those things 
which are behind, and to press forward toward the 
mark of the prize of the higher calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. God has buried our sins in the 
depths of the sea. Why should we try to fish 
them up again? God has sent them off into the 
wilderness. Why should we follow the scapegoat 
that we may recover and bear them again ourselves ? 

2. This remission of sins, this sending them away 
from us, this cleansing us fram them, is accom- 
plished, not dy us, but for us. The people did not 
in solemn procession march into the wilderness to 
carry the symbol of their sins and bury it there. It 
was borne for them, not by them. The difference 
between the Christian religion and all pagan religions 
is perhaps in nothing more distinctly seen than in 
this. Other religions incite men to seek by their 
own painstaking to rid themselves of the sin-burden ; 
Christianity offers them a Sin-Bearer, who lifts the 
load off from them and leaves them free to devote 
all their thoughts and all their energies to the life- 
work of the fucure. ‘The past is past; no man can 
erase it. Leave it, says God, with me. I will bear 
your past for you; the present and the future are 
yours. Live in the present and for the future 
unimpeded by the past. If, reader, you are bur- 
dened by \hat which is the hardest of all burdens 
to bear— he sense of remorse, the burden of sins 
committed, of duties unperformed, of opportunities 
let slip, of 1'me wasted, of life thrown away—learn 
from the s ory of the Jewish Day of Atonement 
that nothing that you can do or say or think or 
bear can reLeve you from this burden. Another 
has borne it for you. On the head of another it 
must be confessed and laid. Behold the Lamb of 
God, which beareth away the sins of the world. 

3. And this Sin-Bearer bears away the world’s 
sin through suffering and death. The same goat 
could not die and carry the symbol of confessed sin 
into the wilderness; therefore two goats were 
chosen resembling each other, one to be sacrificed, 
the other to become the scapegoat. But the truth 
represented by this double ceremonial is surely plain. 
He that dies is he that bears the sin; he that bears 
the sinis the Dying One. How and why the suffer- 
ings and death of the Saviour should relieve the 
world of its sin-burden I do not know. All the 
theories of the atonement seom to me inadequate 
to explain the transcendent fact. In all those 
theories I seem to see some glimmering of truth, 
but in none of them, nor in all combined, the full 
and perfect truth. It seems to me that I can see 
that the sufferings and death of a Saviour do some- 
thing to satisfy that sense of justice which, common 
to God and man, everywhere and always demands 
penalty for transgression ; that it provides a substi- 
tute for pain and so makes pardon safe; that it 
exerts a profounder moral influence on mankind to 
awaken penitence and spiritual aspiration than any 
or all other events in history combined ; that it is 
the supreme and consummate expression of the 
divine pardoning mercy and love to a sinful and 
guilty world; that, in a word, there is a spiritual 
truth underlying the satisfaction, the governmental, 
the moral influence, and the divine manifestation 
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theories of the atonement. But whether there be 
truth in one, or all, or none of them, the one great 
fact remains, attested by the history of the church, 
attested by the Christian biography of ten thousand 
times ten thousand, that there is something inex- 
plicable and transcending all dogmatic definitions 
in the sufferings and the death of the Lamb of 
God ; something which relieves the burdened heart 
of its burdens and gives to him who before was 
groaning, “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ’” the tri- 
umphant song, “Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
this victory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” , 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


: ie reason for the day of atonement was sin. 
The sons of Aaron had disobeyed God, and were 
consumed by fire. God had to teach the children 
of Israel obedience to the commands he had given 
to Moses; the temple service must be reverent, 
holy, and pure, and these two priests, the sons of 
Aaron, had offered incense which God had forbid- 
den. Instant death was the punishment, and the 
people were covered with fear and confusion. 
There must be an outward sign of reconciliation 
with God, and the day of atonement becomes an 
annual remembrance of God’s sure power, and of the 
punishment that may follow disobedience. 

What is an atonement ? 

One boy may take a book from another, and by 
accident or design injure or destroy it. If he is 
honest, he replaces it. This is simply justice, 
honesty. Any other course would be dishonest. 
Now, a boy or girl says somethin that is untrue 
of another. This untruth injures the one spoken of. 
The one who has told the untruth sees the suffering, 
repents, and makes atonement by acknowledging the 
untruth and doing all he can to remove the false 
impression he gave. 

A man misuses funds intrusted to him, bringing 
poverty on those who trusted him. He seeks by 
every effort to make atonement for the wrong he 
has done by continual effort to replace what he has 
lost. 

Atonement means restoring or replacing what has 
been lost, and no person seeks to do this who does 
not repent of the action that made atonement neces- 
sary. 

No atonement can be made for injury by one 
act. It is a constant effort to repay, to regain the 
loss caused by sin, by wrong-doing. The day of 
atonement was a most solemn feast among the Jews. 
It was commemorated with great ceremony. ‘The 
sacrifice was offered for the sins of the whole nation. 
Every garment worn by the high priest had peculiar 
significance. The people did not understand the 
reason for all the commands God gave Moses ; but 
they were not to question, but to obey. Aaron’s 
sons had thought some of these minute directions 
unnecessary and had offered “ strange fire.’ Death 
followed. None could enter the holy of holies but 
the high priest, and he only once a year and after 
great preparation. For us there was one great high 
priest, even Christ, who by his life and death made 
it possible for every believing heart to enter by faith 
into the presence of God the Father. 

He by his death made atonement for all men. 
He tells us he came to obey the will of the Father. 
and by his acceptance of the life on earth, lived that 
men might follow his example and become the sons 
of God, as well as by his death he was our atone- 
ment. How can we accept him? By living near 
him, living with his spirit in our hearts. Restrain- 
ing anger, being truthful, sympathetic, holding back 
judgment, loving all men because they are God's 
children. Above all, loving God so well that obe- 
dience to him is a delight, not a burden. Keeping 
the heart so alive to his law that the pleasure of our 
service marks us as having passed into kinship with 
Christ. Only by this constant effort to be true to 
the highest in us, can we in truth have accepted 
Christ. Not him that saith, Lord, Lord, but he that 
doeth the will of the Father, is the child of God. 

For the children of Israel there was the outward 
sign of the sacrifice on the day of atonement. For 
the follower of Christ the inward grace that draws 
all men nearer to God because of the daily offering 
of a life at one with the Father. 


“Love is more imperative than law,” says one, 
Very well; but there is a tyranny of love which 
does more evil than good. Even love, when co- 
existing with an unrestrained will, has its unlovely 
and even mischievous manifestation. The truth ~ 
thus hinted is worth an hour's thought.—[ Morning 
Star. 
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THE SECRET OF RELIGIOUS JOY. 
By THE Rev. CLARENCE LATHBURY.’ 

thy presence is fulness of joy."'"—Psalms xvi., 11. 

HRISTIANS are proverbial the world over 


for long faces and sanctimonious airs; not so 
much, perhaps, in our time as in the good old days 
of yore, when children on Sunday were made to sit 
upon straight-backed chairs and recite the cate- 
chism; when they were taught that to smile on 
Sunday was sacrilegious ; when the house was silent 
and gloomy as the grave. 

Since these days there has been a tremendous 
reaction, and people have gone to the other ex- 
treme. Now the Sabbath is distinguished more as 
a holiday than a holy day. I think that eruel sup- 
pression of the exuberance of nature was all wrong, 
and we see its mournful results all about us to-day. 
You steam up a boiler and lock every avenue of 
escape, and it is certain to explode with direful 
effect. I have in mind a lady who was brought up 
in the old, blue, Presbyterian fashion. She had 
the New England Catechism and the doctrines of 
Predestination and the Final Perseverance of the 
Saints hammered into her and riveted, and to-day 
she is an infidel. Her early life was surrounded with 
so much gloom and severity that when the screws 
of parental training were loosened she flew to the 
other extreme with a sudden rebound. 

Now, much of this spirit has stepped down into 
the religion of to-day. Notice the sighing and 
groaning in the ordinary prayer-meeting, and con- 
trast it with the natural joy of the social. Now, we 
must distinguish joy from levity. I believe the 
Christian should carry the spirit of Jesus with him 
wherever he goes, and, if he do this, secular and 
religious meetings will not materially differ. The 
text says: “In thy presence is fulness of joy.” 
The indwelling Christ carries sunshine everywhere. 
I say there is a wide chasm stretching between the 
prayer and social meetings. Now, I think that 
joy is more sacred than solemnity. I do not call 
to memory a single verse in the Bible where we are 
commanded to be sad and solemn; but the inspired 
page is all aglow with exhortations to rejoice. 
Isaiah says: “My servants shall sing for joy.” 
David says: “ Let those who put their trust in Thee 
rejoice ; let them ever shout for joy.” If we would 
exercise this spirit in our prayer-meetings, what a 
change would there be! Why not have radiant faces 
and cheerful voices? We will, if we be in Christ. 
“In Thy presence is fulness of joy.” Why should 
our prayer-meetings take on the air of a funeral 
—an awful solemnity oppressing the spirits? Those 
of us who have reached the more sedate years of life 
feel it. Our héarts are heavy at the thought of going 
to the house of prayer, and we seek the slightest 
excuse for remaining away. Let us have a revolu- 
tion there ; let us be natural as we are in our homes. 
Four or five gather in the parlor, and the conversa- 
tion turns to a Christian topic, but there is none of 
that gloom and stiffness belonging to the prayer- 
meeting. ‘The face is radiant, the voice cheerful ; 
everybody is interested, and the merry laugh rings 
out clear and natural. Laughter is divine; it is a 
God-given emotion. When Christendom was dying 
with solemnity and dignity, the shouting Methodists 
were born into the church, and they have made a 
wonderful transformation. Let us be Methodists at 
least in this respect: let us rejoice. 

Then it is our duty to rejoice in the Lord; it is 
commanded. 

Would you like to live in a house with curtains 
drawn, walls damp, and everything gloomy and 
unhomelike’ Neither does God like to live ina 
sad heart. He wants sunshine. He cannot dwell 
in such a heart. The very condition of it is evi- 
denee that he is not there, for he is light and warmth 
and beauty. 

Let us consider for a moment the hinderancees to 
religious joy. What is the condition of joy in 
Christ? “In thy presence is fulness of joy.” 
Separation from God is fulness of misery. Written 
in the very lineaments of every sad-faced Chris- 
tian is disobedience. 

Do you ask me if I think it possible for Chris- 
tians to always be joyous? I answer “ Yes; for I 
think it possible for Christians to always be obedi- 
ent.” If it were not true, the command would be 
awful mockery. We give God the lie when we 
deny that his commandments may be kept. Not 
one jot or tittle of God’s holy Word was spoken 
in vain. I believe it possible to keep the Ten Com- 
mandments, every one of them; but do you keep 
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them, and do you know anybody who does? I 
believe it possible to keep every precept that Jesus 
uttered upon the mountain; but who does this? I 
believe it possible to love the Lord with all the 
mind, heart, soul, and strength, and our neighbors 
as ourselves; but can you point to a single individ- 
ual of your acquaintance who does this? I believe 
there are saints on God’s earth who have been, for 
a period, perfectly and continuously obedient, and 
this is the condition of perfect and continuous joy. 
‘4gWhen you look into your own life, and the lives 
of those about you who profess Christianity, do you 
wonder that you do not find much joy’ Indeed, 
what is there to rejoice over? Broken vows, 
wasted opportunities, neglected duties? I believe 
there are people who walk in the unclouded sun- 
light through glad years, but it is only because they 
walk in unclouded obedience. Is your joy vari- 
able? It is because your life is variable. When 
there is little heat about the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, is it any wonder that the mercury marks 
low’ When there is little obedience in the heart 
and life, is it any wonder that there is dearth of 
gladness? We sigh and pray for joy. “O Lord, 
pour down thy Spirit; let me feel eestacy; lead me 
to the mountains of transfiguration !’"—when, per- 
haps, at the very moment we utter the prayer we 
are driving nails through his flesh and mocking him 
with our infidelity. Obedience and joy are imsep- 
arable; one is the consequent of the other. When 
I see a long-faced Christian I conclude that he is 
either bilious or a hypocrite, and nine eases out of 
ten Christ triumphs over disease. I have seen 
invalids with faces pale and lined with suffering, 
yet radiant like angels. “In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy.” Wherever Jesus walked sorrow fled 
away. He scattered sunshine and health all about 
him. Are you sad of heart’ are you gloomy’ 
Get into the sunshine of God. * In his presence is 
fulnes of joy.” 

Then our only trouble is that we do not fulfil 
the conditions of joy. Everything is conditional. 
If you wish to hear what I am saying, you must 
listen; if you wish to see me, you must look at me ; 
if you wish joy in God, you must live in his 
presence. Separation from God is mystery and 
misery and midnight darkness. Perhaps before 
now you have received packages of seeds from the 
florists marked something like this: * Exceedingly 
beautiful,” “gorgeous purple,” “large and very 
prolific,” and underneath you find the directions for 
planting and caring for them. Now, suppose you 
disregard those directions; suppose you plant them 
in cold, barren soil, and out of the season; suppose 
you let the weeds grow up and choke them—they 
come spindling and small; the flowers are pale, and 
only about every other petal has been able to 
struggle into being. 

You are disgusted with the florist. You take 
up the papers and read again the deseription: “ Ex- 
ceedingly beautiful! I wonder if that is his idea of 
beauty. Very large and prolific! Does he call those 
pigmies large Gorgeous purple! Then that faded- 
out nonentity he calls purple. I will never deal 
with that florist again—he is a fraud.” You do 
not perceive that the fault lies entirely with your- 
self. The seed was all right ; the florist was honest ; 
if you had fulfilled the conditions the flowers would 
have met your fondest expectation. A summer or 
two ago I bought some Oscar Wilde sunflower 
seed. The paper was very glowing: “ Rich, dark 
centers, five or six flowers upon a stalk,” ete. 
Well, I planted some under a shade tree, and there 
wasn’t even a blossom. ‘They grew so spindling and 
pale that it would take a botanical critic to decide 
whether they were sunflowers or artichokes. Others 
I sowed in the sunshine and upon mellow, rich soil, 
and they were beautiful. I fulfilled the conditions. 

Now there are just such Christians. They want 
to bloom gorgeously, but they don’t want to get into 
the sunshine and keep down the weeds. They want 
the flower and fruit, the golden grain, but they 
neglect to sow and cultivate. ‘The flower is the conse- 
quent and crowning glory of the stalk. You must 
build upon obedience, then the flower of joy is 
yours. You must fulfill the conditions. There are 
people who desire to have a healthy stomach, and 
wonder that they don’t. They cry: “Oh, why is it 
that I am so afflicted with indigestion? What 
have I done?’ Why, you have eaten rich food 


and taken strong coffee until it is a wonder that | 


you are not dead, and all the medicines in the 
world will not help you till you fulfill the conditions 
of a healthy stomach. There are Christians who 
groan over their spiritual condition: “ 1 have such 
a pain at my heart—my religious life is so unsatis- 
factory—lI have so little joy—what have I done ?” 


Why, you have lived a pusillanimous Christian life. 
You have taken into your spiritual being the deadly 
poison of disobedience. You are indulging in beset- 
ting sins. You are not meeting the conditions of 
joy. We kill ourselves physically, and then blame 
God for it. We kill ourselves spiritually, and then 
curse God for it. Oh, what base ingratitude! 

“In his presence is fulness of joy.” ‘This is as 
real a truth as though I had said: ** Out there im the 
sunshine is light and warmth.” I believe there are 
Christians who walk in the light. You have met 
them and envied them. You have seen people with 
the blush of health upon their cheeks, and a frame 
that never knows weariness, and you have felt a 
refreshment in simply looking at them: and, oh, 
how you have longed to be like them! You have 
wished that you might be strong enough to pick 
ordinary people up in your arms and carry them 
over the rough places in life. It is not possible for 
all of us to be physically strong, though we may do 
much toward it. Some of us have inherited weakly 
bodies from our parents; the sins of our fathers 
have been visited upon us; but it is possible for us 
to become spiritually strong. | 

Doubtless you have looked upon these energetic, 
jubilant Christians, who never know a sad moment 
or a cloudy sky, who always seem running over 
with hope, and you have longed to be like them. 
This is possible to you. “In his presence is fulness 
of joy.” 

I have read of the great giants of the mountains, 
who pick up ordinary men as easily as you would 
pick up a child, and carry them over the dangerous 
places. You may become such giants in the church. 
You may so glow with spiritual health that every- 
body will find joy in your presence and catch the 
magnetism of your zeal. You may throw sunshine 
all about you. In our dwarfed and puny state it is 
not wonderful that we do not impress others. 
When we get into the sunshine of God we shall 
bloom in beauty and bring down blessings upon our 
fellows. 

Our New Sone.—tThree thousand years ago 
David sang to the stringed harp: * Bless the Lord, 
O my soul: forget not all his benetits: who forgiveth 
all thy sins, who healeth all thy diseases ; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneth 
thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies "—sang 
it seeing through the thick fog that hides the future 
even from inspired eyes; sang it seeing only the 
faint glimmer of a cross that spoke of love and self- 
sacrifice. Three thousand years have passed away. 
The cross shines now in the bright light of heaven, 
and around it gather innumerable hosts of saints 
whose iniquities are pardoned, whose sins are 
cleansed away, whose diseases are healed, who wear 
upon their foreheads the crown of loving-kindness 
and tender mercies that God has for all those that 
love his appearing—and we are among their num- 
ber. Oh! out of all that great treasure of the past, 
out of all that divine memory and experience, we 
will sing the same old song of David; but we will 
sing it—will we not ‘—with a radiant joy and a 
glad hope and an overmastering love that David 
himself could not have known; for our experience 
should be as much grander in its knowledge of the 
love of God than that of the Hebrew prophet as 
our great organ is grander than the single-stringed 


harp he played upon. 


Tue CuristiAn Ficutr.—There are times when 
we look at this sad sight—at war still rampant 
though the Prince of Peace has come ; at the church 
full of divisions, at religion resorting to the meanest 
weapons of worldliness; at all the weltering sea of 
human misery and sin, that we are inclined to groan 
aloud, and say, “Christ has come; but when com- 
eth salvation ?’’ My friends, we must not groan, we 
must work. When Lord Ray breathed that some- 
what vapid wish, “ Well, God help all!” “ Nay,” 
answered Sir David Ramsey, “ nay, Donald, but 
we must help him to mend it.” Let us lay it down 
as an unalterable law of Divine economy that God 
never does for man what man can do for himself. 
Why is it so, we cannot tell. Why God should leave 
it to men so feeble and so faithless as ours to further 
his kingdom, we cannot tell, but so it is; and we 
have seen for generations that God can never make 
man best without best men to help him. Remem- 
ber, then, that the cause of God rests in the hands 
of every single soul among you. One man, one 
woman who is truly in earnest, one who has taken 
Christ at his word, one who in more than name is 
ready to sacrifice all for Christ’s sake, does more 
than a million Laodicean laymen and more than a 


million self-asserting priests.—| Canon Farrar. 
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By Mary A. Roe. 


OT till I had left New York, my native State, 
and crossed our wide continent, did I have the 
privilege of attending any of these delightful gath- 
erings. The one just closed at Pacific Grove, near 
Monterey, has been such an intellectual treat that 
the parent society on Chautauqua Lake might well 
be proud of her far Western daughter. Perhaps a 
brief sketch of the programme during the past week 
may be of some interest to Eastern members. 

Let me first describe our surroundings. On Mon- 
terey Bay, a little southwest of the famous Del 
Monte Hotel, is a beautiful forest of pines, reaching 
down almost to the water’s edge, and extending over 
the hills for several miles. This has been a favor- 
ite camping ground since the early settlement of the 
coast, and many avenues are still lined with tents 
only, while upon others tasteful cottages have been 
interspersed among them, built by the resident pop- 
ulation. | 

For the first time I have enjoyed life in a tent. 
But it is no longer a primitive camp. Board floors 
are under our feet, and a door, with lock and key, 
so that ladies can feel as safe as in their own homes. 
A faucet of pure, cold water is in one corner, a stove 
in another, while they contain a bed, bedding, and 
furniture needed for comfort. All supplies, includ- 
ing fresh fruit and vegetables, are brought to our 
doors every morning, and sold at reasonable prices. 

El Carmelo, a fine new hotel, stands in the center 
of the settlement for those who prefer to board. A 
block away from our tent is a large, rough, wooden 
building, tastefully decorated with bunting, where 
the meetings have been held for some years. But 
a much finer building is now in process of erection 
for the Assembly in the future. 

Last Saturday, July 7, we attended the first con- 
cert, under the leadership of Professor Loni King, 
a musician of wide and well deserved popularity on 
this coast. 

On Sabbath clergymen from Oakland and Sacra- 
mento filled the pulpit. Each morning during the 
week the Assembly Hall bell rang to call the mem- 
bers at half-past nine to a lecture, given sometimes 
by ladies, sometimes by gentlemen. There were 
two lectures, lasting an hour each. 

The afternoons were devoted to a Sunday-school 
normal class, and science classes. Professor Keep, 
of -Mills Seminary, who has written a delightful little 
book on West Coast shells, gave us lessons on con- 
chology, illustrated with specimens fresh from the 
ocean; and one perfect morning, at five o'clock, an 
enthusiastic party explored the rocks along the shore 
under his guidance, finding beautiful Chitons, many 
varieties of limpets and Haliotis or Abelone shells, 
as they are best known here. 

Another perfect day the class rode to Point Lobos, 
fourteen miles distant, and upon the rocks there 
found still more lovely treasures; while on some 
ledges further out we saw the sea-lions, who contin- 
ued thei gambols, seeming to pay no attention to 
our sudden intrusion upon their solitude. 

On our return in the afternoon from this drive, 
embracing magnificent views of mountains and 
ocean, we stopped to visit the El Carmelo Mission. 
Certainly those old Catholic missionaries seemed 
almost inspired in the selection of their locations. 
This church is the oldest I have seen yet, and near the 
high altar Father Junipero is buried. The little 
boy, who alone seemed in charge, said they held 
services there only once a year now. The Monte- 
rey Mission is in a much better state of preservation, 
aid im constant use. 

One of the greatest treats of the Chautauqua 
gathering was an evening lecture by General QO. O. 
Howard, on “Gettysburg.” As he described so 
vividly the awful scenes of those three days’ battle, 
how painfully it brought back to my memory the 
suspense of those days in my old home on the Hud- 
son, and the sorrow, mingled with rejoicing, over our 
victory when news came of the loss of old friends 
who had fallen in the conflict. On Saturday morning 
the class of 1888 had their graduating exercises. 
Two of the members of this class were over seventy, 
and several had come from Kansas and other dis- 
tant States. The evening closed with another fine 
concert, under the same leadership, and with that 
ended an entertainment where everything combined 
to give an unalloyed enjoyment. 

—British Wesleyans propose to commemorate the 
centenary of Charles Wesley’s death by the erection of 
a tabernacle in London. In order to raise the needed 
funds the mission premises in Bishopsgate are to be 
sold, and the money appropriated for the erection of a 
tabernacle. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


—There are three Protestant churches in Lisbon, 
Portugal, and the pastors of all three were formerly 
Roman Catholic priests. 

—London has a Christian Police Association, with a 
membership of four thousand. It is only five years 
since the association was started, and it has prospered 
beyond expectation. It contains at present one hundred 
and fifty-three branches, which extend as far as Singa- 
pore, Tasmania, South Africa, and Canada. 

—The nine hundredth anniversary of the introduction 
of Christianity into Russia was celebrated at Kief on 
July 26 with great pomp. A number of bishops and 
deputations from Asiatic and European Russia were 
present. The leading ecclesiastics of the Greek Church 
were also in attendance. General Ignatieff, as Presi- 
dent of the Slav Society, took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. 

—On Monday, July 2, there was an immense gather- 
ing of the members of the Salvation Army and the gen- 
eral public at the Alexandra Palace, London, the 
occasion being the celebration of the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the organization of which General Booth is 
the head. It is estimated that about eighty thousand 
people were present. 

—The 119th anniversary Conference of the Method- 
ist Church in Ireland has just completed its sittings in 
Centenary Chapel, Dublin. There were present 170 
members. The Rey. John Walton, of the British Con- 
ference, occupied the chair. The reports showed that 
Methodism is holding its own in Ireland, 

—According toa circular just published, the total 
amount paid and promised toward the building fund of 
Mansfield College, the Congregational institution which 
is now rising at Oxford, is $135,000. In addition some 
$8,000 or 310,000 were pledged on condition that the 
new college be opened free of debt. One gentleman, 
Mr. W. H. Wills, has promised to provide an organ for 
the college chapel at a cost not under 35,000. 

—Sad particulars of the general religious persecution 
which is going on in Russia are furnished by the great 
French religious paper, “ La Christianisme.” <A sys- 
tematized effort is being made to crush out every kind 
of noneonformity to the Established Greek Church. 
The brutal measures against the Jews continue, and 
repression is now extended to the Polish Catholics and 
to the Lutherans of the Baltie provinees. Religious 
journals conducted in any other interest thanthat of the 
established faith are suppressed, and Lutheran pastors 
are forbidden to allude in any unfavorable way to the 
actions or teachings of the Greek Chureh, 

—It is a matter of regret, says an exchange, that the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council lately in session at London 
was compelled to refuse the offer of $140,000 to found 
a college at Canton, China. The Council cannot legally 
hold property, and was not competent to accept the 
gift. Itis a noticeable fact that educational institutions 
have not been looked upon as valuable aecessories in 
mission work by the socicties of the Christian denomina- 
tions generally. In China the great bulk of the converts 
have been thus far among the lower classes. In India 
the presence of a large English population has stimu- 
lated some work in that direction ; but the visit of 
Pundita Ramabai to this country has served to show the 
needs of education among the upper-class women in 
that country. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—George I. Seney has recently given to the Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Association two thousand 
volumes from his own library. 

—Farewell services were held last Sunday in the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church in Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn. The building is to be torn down and replaced by 
a larger structure, which will seat at least five hun- 
dred more worshipers, and will cost 375,000, 

—The corner-stone of a Sunday-school building for 

St. Luke’s Church of Brooklyn was laid on Wednesday 
of last week. Addresses were made by Bishop Little- 
john, the Rey. E. A. Bradley, the pastor, and by W. H. 
Fleeman, who sketched the history of the church 
work. 
Edwin S. Pressey, recently graduated from Union 
Seminary, was ordained pastor of the Rockaway Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. (not the 
church of Rockaway, as incorreetly stated last week), 
June 19. The sermon, by the Rev. J.G. Roberts, D.D., 
was printed in our last issue. 

—The Rev. Waldo Messaros, of Philadelphia, has 
accepted a call to the Free Baptist Church of New 
York City. He will continue, it is reported, to reside 
in Philadelphia, coming to New York on Fridays and 
return on Mondays. He will deliver lectures in Cooper 
Institute in addition to his pastoral duties. 

—The will of the late Margaret Robinson Smith, a 
resident of Philadelphia, who died on June 26, at 
Randsfjord, Norway, leaving an estate valued at over 
$100,000, was probated last week. Among the public 
bequests mentioned in the will are the following : To 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 320,000 ; to the Presby- 
terian Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers and 


Widows and Orphans of Deceased Ministers, 35,000 ; 
to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, 310,000. 

At Ocean Grove, last Sunday, Bishop Newman 


preached before eight thousand people. It was the 
nineteenth anniversary of the first regular religious 
service at this Methodist resort. The Rev. Dr. Stokes 
said that the place was founded and intended to be 
simply a religious summer resting place for minis- 
ters of the New Jersey Conference and their parishion- 
ers. 

—A large audience assembled at Association Hall in 
this city, last Sunday, to meet the foreign students from 
the English, Scotch, and Dutch universities, who had 
come over to this country to attend the students’ con- 
ference at the home of Evangelist Moody, Northfield, 
Mass. They will return this week to the Old World. 
Their chief object in coming to this country was to learn 
our methods of work in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion matters. They say that this country was far ahead 
of England and Scotland in organizing. 

—The Brooklyn “ Eagle ” chats as follows about the 
churches on the Heights : “ There are now few unfilled 
pastorates on the Heights. Lyman Abbott will soon be 
installed over Plymouth. The Rev. Price Collier will 
shortly take charge of the Unitarian church. The 
clergyman lately called to be rector of Grace Church: is 
making a favorable impression. Large expectations are 
ited of the Rev. Dr. Wesley Reid Davis, who will 
take charge of the Reformed Church on the Heights in 
October. He has the gifts of eloquence of Edward H. 
Chapin and the rhetorical grace of George W. Bethune, 
the first pastor of the church to which he comes. Ere 
long the religious inertia of the Heights may cease an 
give way to the vigor which was contemporaneous with 
the times of Beecher, Bethune, Hanson Cox, and Me- 
lancthon Jacobus.” 

—The eleventh Summer School of Christian 
Philosophy was opened at Round Lake on July 26, by 
the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, President. The Rev. Dr. 
Horace C. Hovey, of Bridgeport, Conn., read a paper 
entitled “ ‘The Vibratory Law of Progress.” The paper 
was the subject of discussion in the afternoon by Pro- 
fessor Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Professor Sigert, of Vanderbilt University ; the Rev. 
Dr. Leech, of Albany ; Dr. Deems, and Dr. Hovey. On 
Friday, Francis H. Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
lectured on “The Scientific and Christian Ideals of 
Humanity.” Saturday, Prof. Fullerton, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, read a lecture on “ Pagan and Chris- 
tian Religious Sentiment.” It was an examination of 
Matthew Arnold’s comparison of Pagan and Christian 
ideals. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—By the will of the late Mrs. William Richardson, 
of Manchester, N. H., the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary will get between 335,000 and 340,000. 

—The old Center Church of New Haven, Conn., in 
whose pulpit so many eminent Congregational ministers 
have preached, and from which so many hundred grad- 
uates of Yale have gone forth diploma in hand, is being 
decorated and made more consonant with modern ideas 
of beauty and comfort. 

—The annual conference of Christians for Bible study, 
under the direction of Dwight L. Moody, will be held 
at Northfield, August 1 to 10. The meetings are con- 
ducted in the girls’ school buildings, which are situated 
four miles from South Vernon, Vt., the junction of the 
Connecticut River and New London Northern roads, 
and between two and three miles from Northfield sta- 
tion on the New London Northern. Good accommoda- 
tions for visitors are provided at the new Northfield 
hotel. 

—Considerable historical interest attaches to the 
Christ Episcopal church at Redding, Conn., which has 
recently been rebuilt. It stands not far from the land 
recently bought by the State, where General Israel Put- 
nam and his soldiers passed the winter of 1779, and 
where a monument is being built to that fearless war- 
rior. “Old Put” used to go there to church, when he 
felt like it, the people say, and the Rev. John Beach, a 
heroic clergyman of the Revolution, was the first rector 
in the church of 1750, long since destroyed. One of 
the interesting articles of the church ceremonial makes 
a fitting memorial of this divine ; it is a Maltese cross 
with a bullet in the center. The inscription says that 
the ball was fired at the rector while conducting service, 
and lodged in the sounding board, from which it was 
taken when the building was torn down. The rector 
was not alarmed, and with rare presence of mind, 
uttered these words, which make a part of the inserip- 
tion : “ Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul, but rather fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Chicago Avenue Church, of Chicago, usually 
known as “ Moody’s Church,” was struck by lightning 
on Sunday of last week, just as Sunday-school had 
closed and the people were assembling for the morning 
service. There was no loss of life, and the damage was 
chiefly to the spire and roof. | 

—One of the good signs of the times is the fact that 
for nearly two years, while their synagogue was build- 
ing, the eat Israel congregation of St. Louis wor- 
shiped in the First Christian Church of that city. In 
returning thanks for this hospitality, Rabbi Sonneschein 
characterized it as “one of those precious links in the 

olden chain of mutual recognition, which, under the 
ostering arms of American civilization, reconciles the 
disciples of Moses to the disciples of Jesus.” He 
closed by invoking God’s blessing on the church and all 
its aims. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Beattie, Presbyterian minister, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, has aceepted the chair of Apologetics in 
the Theological Seminary, South Carolina. 

—The Senate of McMaster University have formed 
a basis upon which the colleges and affiliated schools of 
the Baptist denomination are to be conducted in future. 
The Woodstock College will be maintained as a school 
for boys aiming at acquiring a thorough general educa- 
tion. Moulton Ladies’ College will be opened as a de- 
partment of McMaster University. The standard for 
entrance at Woodstock and Moulton Colleges will be 
the same as that of the Ontario high schools. 

—Miss Harriet Sutherland has been commissioned to 
China to act as missionary nurse for the Presbyterian 
mission at Honau, China. The young lady has been 
engaged as nurse in the General Hospital, Toronto, for 
the past two years. 

— The Rev. T. Davis, of Madoc, Ontario, has adopted 
a novel mode to liquidate the debt on his church. He 
has insured the lives of five young men in $1,000 each, 
the premiums on which are easily handled. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association in Toronto 
is doing a work. A tent has been built at Little 
York, a suburb, to be used as a reading-room and for 
Gospel meetings. A great number of railway em- 
ployees are connected with the works here, and it is an- 
ticipated that the erection of the tent will be a great 
blessing. 


OBITUARY NOTE. 


The Rev. George Robert Gleig, formerly Chaplain- 
General of the British forces, died in London recently, 
at the age of ninety-two. He was the son of a Scotch 
bishop, and was at Glasgow and Oxford. He received 
a commission in the army in 1812, and the following 
year served with the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. He was severely wounded during the campaign, 
and returned to Oxford, completed his studies, and took 
holy orders. He was made curate of Ash, and afterward 
rector of Ivychurch, both in Kent, and in 1846 was 
appointed Chaplain-General of the forces, a position 
which he held until 1875, when he resigned. e was 
the author of several books, among them being “The 
Subaltern,” “The Story of the Battle of Waterloo,” 
“Military History of Great Britain,” and “ The Family 
History of England.” 


AMERICAN SERVICES IN LUCERNE. 


There have been now for two seasons in the Grand 
Hotel National, of Lucerne, very pleasant and very 

fitable Sabbath services of the American Episcopal 
Church, which owe their origin and continuance to the 
earnestness and devotion of the Rev. John Edgar John- 
son, of Philadelphia—so well known in that city in 
connection with the “ Theater services” Sabbath even- 
ings for the masses, services which he started, in con- 
nection with other clergymen, not long since resumed 
under the countenance of the late Bishop Stevens, and 
now conducts so successfully. His originality, his elo- 
quence, intense energy, geniality, and eagerness to lead 
every one to the highest and noblest life of which he is 
capable, make him a peculiarly able preacher to tourists. 
He touches each heart by speaking to us of our daily 
experience as travelers, and pleads that these privileges 
may develop in us nobler living for Christ. 5S. D. G. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—M. A. Adams, of Hopkinton, N. H., has resigned. 

—W. H. Woodhull, of Orient, L. 1., has accepted a call to 
Canaan, Conn. 

—E. Ewell, of Carmel, Mich., has resigned. 

—C, 5. Shattuck has accepted a call to Hammond, La. 

—Charles Anderson, of North Woburn, Mass., is to become 
a professor in Roberts College in Constantinople. 

—E. Lewis will supply the church in Riverton, Conn., for 


—Thomas Simms was installed as pastor of the Greeneville 
Church of Norwich, Conn., on July 17. 

—S. G. Wood accepts a call to East Hampton, Mass. 

—C. W. Merrill, of the Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn.., 
has resigned, and to engage in missionary work. 

—D. M. James accepts a call to the Second Church of Fair 
Haven, Conn. 

—W. J. Cuthbertson, of Copenhagen, N. Y., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John F. Brooks died in Springfield, [ll., on July 24. 
He had been engaged in home missionary and educational 
work since 1831. 

—David H. Riddle, D.D., one of the best known ministers 
of the denomination, died at Falls Church, Va., recently. 

. A. Gay has accepted a call to the church at Corry, Pa. 

W. A. Totheroh, D.D., has accepted a call from the First 
Church of Hyde Park, Ill. 

—C, W. Nevin has declined a call from Mount Holly, N. J. 

William Boyle has accepted a call from Hoxie, " 

—J. A. Vance has been called to the Woodland Avenue 
Church of Louisville, Ky. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—The report that the Rev. Stopford Brooke, of London, 
England, consented to become the successor of the late 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, is now stated to 
be incorrect. 

—J.C. Taylor has become rector of St. Paul’s Church 
(Protestant Episcopal), Post Townsend, Wash. Ter. 

—Joseph Millett was recently installed as pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Middletown, N. Y. 

_—Cornelius Clark, one of the oldest ‘Methodist ministers in 
New Jersey, died suddenly in Rahway recently. 
—Randolph H. McKim has received a call to the Church of 


the Epiphany (Protestant Episcopal), Washington, D.C. __ 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


VAN BUREN, A STATESMAN? '! 
Very often the best kind of a book review is that 


which tells the best things the book has to say, 


and enables one to dispense with reading it. But 
it is impossible to review Mr. Shepard’s life of Van 
Buren in this way. No matter how familiar one 
may be with the period of history covered, the vol- 
ume is worth reading, since the characters and 
events are treated from a standpoint rare in lit- 
erature—that of a thorough sympathizer with the 
Democratic movement inaugurated by Jefferson, 
and carried on by Jackson, Van Buren, and Ben- 
ton. Mr. Shepard’s first chapter contains an 
admirable summary of what this movement accom- 
plished. The early Federalists had a superstitious 
regard for the * well born,” and believed that the 
principal object of government was to hold in check 
the crude and ignorant impulses of the masses. 
Jefferson thoroughly believed that the welfare of a 
nation consisted in the welfare of all its classes, and 
that this was only to be ascertained by consulting 
the sentiments and opinions of all classes. The 
result of his life-work was that “the American peo- 
ple was completely and forever saturated with 
Democratic aspirations and Democratic ideals.” 

How completely these ideals were in contrast with 
those of the Federalists, is clearly exemplified by the 
discussion of an extension of the suffrage, which 
took place soon after Van Buren entered politics. 
Chancellor Kent at that time expressed the senti- 
ments of the well-to-do classes, by declaring that he 
would not “ bow down before the idol of universal 
suffrage,” nor accept that extreme Democratic prin- 
ciple which had “ been regarded with terror by the 
wise men of every age,” which, wherever tried, 
had brought “corruption, injustice, violence, and 
tyranny,” and under which, if adopted, the Radi- 
cals would “ sweep away the property, and liberty, 
. . « like a deluge.” 

One of the most interesting of the early chapters 
of this biography is the account of the origin of the 
“spoils” system. Mr. Shepard is an able and per- 
sistent advocate of the principles of Civil Service 
Reform, but he understands the “ spoils” system so 
thoroughly that he comprehends how it came to be 
adopted. This is an advantage so important that 
his account is worth summarizing. Up to the time 
of Jackson, political offices had been regarded as a 
species of private property. It did not, therefore, 
offend the public conscience that great perquisites 
should belong to officers performing little or no 
service to the public. The introduction of “ rotation 
in office” was a protest entirely justifiable against 
the acknowledgment of property rights in public 
offices. It was a crude assertion that one citizen 
had the same right to public favors as another. 
The nation had not yet risen to the higher and 
more democratic idea that there should be no 
public favors. The idea of Civil Service Reform 
to-day is not that the present possessors of office 
shall monopolize the “spoils,” but that “spoils ” 
shall cease to exist. At the beginning the new 
system did not at once result in appointment of 
unworthy men. In the main the prescription of 
the opposite party was confined to the higher 
offices. De Tocqueville’s assertion that Jackson 
had removed every removable functionary was 
entirely unfounded. According to Benton he 
removed but 690 officers through the whole of the 
United States for all causes. Of these 491 were 
post-masters; yet at that time the post-masters 
alone numbered nearly 8,000. In the city of 
Washington Jackson removed but one officer out of 
seven, and throughout his administration the 
majority of the employees in the departments were 
opposed to the President. A “clean sweep” was 
never made until 1861. 

To the student of economic history Mr. Shepard’s 
account of the growth of low tariff ideas, and ideas 
hostile to National banks, Government aid to rail- 
roads, and extensive internal improvements, is 
extremely valuable. As we have before had occa- 
sion to remark, the financial history of our country 
has never been satisfactorily written. Mr. Shep- 
ard’s account of the overthrow of the National bank, 
and the establishment of an independent treasury, 
is clear and strong, and affords the finest possible 
illustration of his dominant idea that even in finan- 
cial matters the instincts of the masses should often 
be adopted against the vehement protests of the 
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wealthier classes. These protests against Jackson 
and Van Buren were so vehement as now to appear 
ridiculous. Jackson’s order removing $10,000,000 
from the National bank to various State banks was 
denounced by Webster as causing “a tottering state 
of credit, cramped means, loss of property, and loss 
of employment; ... a constant fear of failures 
and new explosions, and an awful dread of the 
future.” Clay went even further. He declared 
that the property of the country had been reduced 
$400,000,000 in value, and called upon Van Buren, 
then Vice-President, to go to President Jackson 
“and tell him without exaggeration, but in the lan- 
guage of truth and sincerity, the actual comition of 
this bleeding country; . . . of the tears of helpless 
widows no longer able to earn their bread, and of 
unclad and unfed orphans.” Yet the whole amount 
involved was but $10,000,000, and this sum, when 
it ceased to be loaned by the National bank, was 
immediately placed in circulation through the 
medium of the State banks. This order of Jackson 
was not altogether statesmanlike. It was merely a 
crude manifestation of a wholesome anti-monopoly 
spirit. But Van Buren’s establishment of an inde- 
pendent sub-treasury, where public money should 
be handled only by public officers in the public 
interest, was thoroughly statesmanlike, and is the 
plan followed to-day without protest from any 
quarter. 

The account of the Harrison and Van Buren 
campaign of 1840 has, perhaps, the most pictur- 
esque interest of anything in the volume, and this 
interest is heightened by the fact that another Har- 
rison is now a candidate for the Presidency. The 
former campaign was the very opposite of the pres- 
ent one in many of its characteristics. Of the 
former it was truly said that never was there “more 
enthusiasm and less thought.” In the present cam- 
paign there is certainly far more thought than 
enthusiasm. Then the Whigs adopted no platform, 
and their candidate stated no creed except that the 
people’s will should govern. ‘The meetings were 
measured by acres of men. They gathered on the 
field of Tippecanoe. Revolutionary soldiers marched 
in venerable procession ; wives and daughters came 
with their husbands and fathers; there were the 
barrel of cider, the coon skins, and the log cabin 
with the live raccoon running over it and the lateh 
string hung out. For Harrison had told his soldiers 
when he left them that never should his door be 
shut ‘or the string of the latch pulled in.”” Van 
Buren was represented as an aristocrat seated in an 
English carriage, ete., etc. The banners declared 
that the people * would teach the palace slaves to 
respect the log cabin,” and the campaign songs 
echoed the same sentiment in the words : 

“ Old Tip he wears a homespun suit, 
He has no ruffled shirt—wirt—wirt ; 
But Mat he has the golden plate, 
And he’s a little squirt—wirt—wirt.” 


All this enthusiasm, coming at a time when the 
business of the country was depressed, and the 
Administration was popularly held responsible for 
the depression, of course resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Whigs. 

Van Buren’s later life was passed in retirement, 
from which he was honorably called in 1848 to be 
the candidate of the Free-soil Democracy for the 
President. Had his career ended then he would 
to-day be looked back upon with veneration ; but his 
subsequent return to the Democracy made him again 
appear as the “ Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples.” Mr. Shepard defends Van Buren’s char- 
acter ably, but he is not able to win for him the 
liking of the reader. We cannot help accepting as 
measurably just the characterization of Von Holst, 
or the more widely known one of Davy Crockett. It 
was, indeed, scurrilous for the latter to call Van Buren 
“secret, sly, selfish, cold, calculating, distrustful, 
treacherous,” but one cannot help feeling that there 
was that in Van Buren’s character that suggested 
the characterization. It is the political philosophy 
which Van Buren represented which Mr. Shepard 
succeeds best in defending and eulogizing. There 
is almost nothing in the entire volume which is not 
both interesting and significant, by reason of the light 
thrown upon the questions of to-day. The volume, 
in fact, is a tracing backward of the ideals of the 
progressive Democracy of the present. Mr. Shepard 
represents that Democracy. 


—Cassell & Co., New York, send us the following 
paper-covered summer novels: “My Aunt’s Match- 
making ” and other short stories; “ The Silent Wit- 
ness,” by Mrs. J. H. Walworth ; “Odds Against Her,” 
by Margaret R. Macfarlane; and “Madame Silva,” 
by M. McClelland. 
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The Old Northwest. By D. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. (New 


York : Townsend MacCoun.) The publication of Dr. 
Hinsdale’s history of the settlement and development 
of our Northwestern territories comes in very happily 
with the centennial celebrations which are now taking 
place in Ohio. The introduction to the volume, owing 
to its comprehensiveness and condensation, is so meager 
in its outlines as to be quite as dull as an ordinary 
school history, but this finished, the volume becomes 
interesting in the best sense—that of giving a vast 
number of significant facts relating to the early history 
of what is now a most important section of our country. 
Dr. Hinsdale sees three providential events by which 
the character of this section was determined. The 
first was the victory of Wolfe over Montcalm, which was 
the triumph of the institutions of English liberty over 
those of French absolutism ; the next was the expedi- 
tion of Clark during the Revolutionary War, and the 
diplomatic success of Adams and Franklin in securing 
the Northwest territory to the United States, instead of 
to British America ; the third was the famous ordinance 
of 1787, shutting out forever slavery and involuntary 
servitude from the territory. How narrow was the escape 
which Indiana and Illinois had from becoming slave 
States is deeply impressed upon one as he reads of the 
efforts made by their Legislatures to have the ordi- 
nance repealed, to adopt the Constitutions at variance 
with it, and to prolong slavery by enabling persons to 
import negroes under fifteen years of age and hold 
them to service, the males unto the age of thirty- 
five years, and the females unto the age of thirty-two 
years. The wealthiest and best citizens of Indiana, 
with William Henry Harrison at their head, were in 
favor of the importation of slaves in order to secure 
cheap labor and to have the value of their lands en- 
hanced by immigration from the slave States. That 
cheap labor should have been the avowed object of 
legislation shows how much more Democratic we are 
to-day than were our ancestors. 


The Reverberator. By Henry James.’ (New York : 
Maemillan & Co.) Here, as in so many other of Mr. 
James’s short novels—of which, by the way, he seems 
to be remarkably productive of late—one recognizes the 
close social study, the clever contrast of character, the 
faithful realism, and yet wishes the writer would infuse 
into his work a warmer human interest and a brighter 
humor. There is a sense of dissatisfaction as one lays 
down the book—which he is, however, pretty sure not 
to lay down till he has finished reading—a feeling 
that the author has subtly imposed on his readers as 
types characters that are not types. The American 
girl in this story, for instance, calmly tells all sorts of 
disreputable stories about the French family into which 
she is about to marry to a newspaper correspondent, 
knowing that he means to print the stuff; and she is 
much astonished when fault is found with her conduet. 
And though the author doesn’t say so plainly, the reader 
feels that he implies, “ This is the daughter of one of 
the American nouveaux riches. Why should she know 
better ?” But this, dear Mr. James, was a question of 
decency, not one of breeding. Many a girl in the back- 
woods, in calico gown and without a symptom of 
“sweetness and light,” would have instinctively avoided 
such a thing. So of the correspondent of “ The Rever- 
berator ” himself. The. satire is very keen, and, no 
doubt, there is a fair chance to attack personalities in 
journalism ; but, in point of fact, can Mr. James, or 
can any reader of this, think of the name of one weekly 
paper in this country which keeps two correspondents 
on salary in Paris, and allows them to take columns of 
—_— in reeounting the most common-place scandal 
about quite unknown persons ? The thing ry | does 
not exist. Yet Mr. James clearly means his “ Rever- 
verator,” and its style of Paris correspondence, to stand 
as fairly representative of a whole class of journals. 
But perhaps this is hypercritical. At all events, the 
story has the fineness of touch and delicacy of work- 
manship that characterize all Mr. James’s stories. 


Manual of Christian Evidences. By George Park Fish- 
er, D.D., LL.D. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents.) This is a compact handbook of 120 pages, 
containing the gist of the author’s arguments on Chris- 
tian evidences as found in his former work, “ The 
Grounds of Christian and Theistic Belief.” It differs 
from the larger work in assuming at the start the exist- 
ence of an overruling God ; it does not profess to es- 
tablish more than the substantial verity of the New 
Testament histories. Its method of proof is that of the 
historian rather than of the philosopher or logician, 
but the historical evidences are logically grouped, and 
rest on clearly enunciated philosophic principles. The 
book, from ‘ts conciseness, requires thoughtful reading, 
but to the thoughtful will be none the less clear and 
definite for its conciseness. The unnecessary arguments 
often incurred in current discussion by the indefinite and 
elastic use of terms are here obviated by the clearness, 
accuracy, and thoroughness of the definitions and illus- 
trations. References to modern authorities are seldom 
if ever given, and are not needed. The author is prob- 
ably the best modern authority on the historical 
evidences of Christianity. The book is a brief and not 
an amplified argument. It is intended, we imagine, not 
to persuade the confirmed skeptic nor chiefly to give 
faith to the perplexed and troubled doubter, but to give 
to the Christian the historical facts which confirm his 
faith and to increase his knowledge of Christian evi- 
dences. 
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The Land of the Pueblos. By Susan E. Wallace. 
(New York: J. B. Alden.) These sketches of travel 
in New Mexico and Arizona have descriptive, historical, 
geographical, ethnological, and personal interest, and 
all to a marked degree. Mrs Wallace, the wife of the 
author of “Ben Hur,” General Lew Wallace, is one of 
the eleverest and most agreeable of writers of books of 
this sort—quick to observe the picturesque, romantic, 
and characteristic in the countries she visits, and enter- 
taining in her way of bringing what she sees before the 
reader. She has here a subject well suited to her 
talent, and she talks with equal ease of the myths of 
the Montezumas, with their pretty legends and love- 
tales, and of the customs and daily life of their de- 
scendants, the inferior race of to-day. The papers 
which are here gathered together have been already 
printed in some of the magazines and weeklies, but 
they make a consistent and well-connected whole as 
here presented. 


Mrs. E. B. Custer’s new book, Tenting on the Plains, 
has the same qualities which gave so wide a popularity to 
her earlier volume, “ Boots and Saddles,” from which 
we gave our readers some extracts. It is a series of 
familiar and chatty talks about army life, camp expe- 
riences, frontier adventures, Indian depredations, and 
immigrant hardships—the whole infused with the bright 
and cheerful personality of the author, and abounding 
in anecdote and stories of odd happenings. A biograph- 
ical sketch of General Custer precedes the chief nar- 
rative, and the wife’s memories of her heroic husband 


pervade the book. (New York: C. L. Webster & Co.) 


How to Judge of a Picture. By John C. Van Dyke. 
This little handbook was suggested by a visit of the 
author’s to the Morgan Collection in company with 
some young people who were anxious to have the real 
points of difference between good and bad pictures 
demonstrated to them. Mr. Van Dyke talks simply, and 
with few technicalities, of color and harmony, tone and 
gradation, light and shade, “ values,” and other primary 
principles of art,in a way to give the non-artistic reader 
a considerable insight into the axioms of criticism. 
(Chautauqua Press.) 


An Irish Knight of the Nineteenth Century, by Varina 
A. Davis (the daughter of Jefferson Davis), is a well- 
written and at times eloquent account of the life and 
death of Robert Emmett, and of the unhappy history of 
Ireland in the closing years of the last and the opening 
years of this century. It closes with an impassioned 
‘pen for Irish independence. (New York: J. W. 

vell Co.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The August number of Harpers’ Magazine is most 
notable for the beauty of its illustrations. The best 
accompany the continuation of Mr. Lafacadio Hearn’s 
description of his “Midsummer Trip to the West 
Indies.” In its description of the luxurious vegetation 
and the wonderfully bright coloring of tropical scenery, 
Mr. Hearn is even more poetical than in his first paper. 
His description of Martinique includes some interesting 
talks about the life there of the beautiful Empress 
Josephine. Mr. Abbey’s drawings, illustrating the old 
corvivial song, “ The Leather Bottél,” seem to us more 
spirited and individualized than any of his the magazine 
has recently printed. Mr. Haggard’s short African 
story, “ Maiwa’s Revenge,” is concluded, and forms a 
curious contrast to the placid current of Mr. Black’s novel 
and the continuous talk of Mr. Howells’s characters. 
The short story, “Pride and Pride,” is far below the 
level of the fiction usually published by the magazine. 

Two articles on educational topics in the current 
Atlantic Monthly deserve a most careful reading, and 
furnish suggestions that ought to be acted on ; they are 
President Eliot’s discussion of the question, Can School 
Programmes be Shortened and Enriched ?” in which he 
compares the courses of study in our high schools with 
those of French schools for boys, to the itentecs of 
the former; and Mr. Horace E. Seudder’s article on 
“Literature in the Public Schools.” The unsigned 
review of the new book of “ Political Essays,” by James 
Russell Lowell, is a notable and excellent piece of crit- 
ical work. Still another scholarly and well written 

per is that by William Cranston Lawton on “ The 

rometheus of schylus.” The light sketches, stories, 
and poems of the issue are of average merit. 

Scribner’s Magazine continues its series of articles on 
railways, with a profusely illustrated paper on “ Ameri- 
can Locomotives and Cars,” by M. N. Forney. Illus- 
trations of picturesque bits of American scenery accom- 
pany an article on “Rivers and Valleys,” by N.S. 
Shaler. The story called “Otto the Knight,” by 
Octave Thanet, forms a good companion piece to Mr. 
Bunner’s “ Zadoe Pine’s Labor Union,” in a former 
issue. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson gives a most amus- 
ing account of an adventure with French police author- 
ities when on that “Inland Voyage” of which he had 
already told so many readers. 

The Art Review, which issues a double number for 
July and August, is strong both in its letterpress and in 
its illustrations. It contains, among other excellent 
articles, a very interesting paper on the “ Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston ;” a study of Mr. W. H. Gibson as a 
typical “ American Illustrator;” a deseriptive article on 
the “ Picturesque Adirondacks ;” an account of some 
recent exhibitions in New York, and of the spring ex- 
hibitions of the “ Academy ” and “ Society.” e illus- 
trations are unusually interesting. A Romming study 


of Mr. Gibson’s “Springtime” is reproduced in wood- 
engraving ; there are three Adirondack landscapes, from 
photographs by Stoddard ; and a photogravure of a 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” by Mr. Chase. The number is 
a model of elegance and tasteful printing. (New York: 
31 East Seventeenth Street.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Thomas Humphrey Ward has written a letter 
to the American People on “ International Copyright in 
Works of Art,” which is a clear and convincing state- 
ment of the injury done to the true interests of artists, 
art-lovers, and art-education by the present law. It is 
printed in pamphlet form. 

—Among the interesting volumes left by the a 
Mrs. Procter, the widow of “ Barry Cornwall,” is a 
copy of Mr. Lowell’s “Democracy and Other Ad- 
dresses,” with an autograph inscription. by the author, 
addressed “to my young friend Mrs. iceen with 
affectionate regards.” 

—In two days 40,000 copies of Daudet’s new novel, 
“L’Immortel,” are said to have been sold in Paris. 
“The work is issued,” says “ Truth” of London, “ at 


3f. 50c. [70 cents], and not at the preposterous price 
of 31s. cd. [$7.87], as would have been the case in this 
country. 


—What is announced as an “esoteric” series—a 
collection of reprints of old books dealing with 
astrology, alchemy, Free Masonry, magic and Rosi- 
erucian mysticism—is coming out in London. 

—The fourth edition of Margaret Deland’s novel, 
“John Ward, Preacher,” has just come from the press. 
“The London Atheneum ” says that it is refreshing to 
meet with a novel which shows such real ability, and 
one written with such workmanlike care and precision 
throughout. 

—A despatch from Philadelphia to a New York paper 
says: “Walt Whitman has come, temporarily at least, 
out of the shadow. ‘TI feel like a day’s work again for 
the first time since I have been ill,” he said to a Phila- 
delphia friend. “There has been a sort of a mist 
about my head for a long time, but it has cleared 
away.” 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST offers a wonderfully 
attractive tablet of contents.—Boston Transcript. Harper's Maga- 
zine. Subscription $4 a year, postpaid. 


THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By Wm. 
Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the 
Governments of Central and South America. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.50. 


THE SURPLUS: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
Taxation and Revenue Discussed. od President Cleveland, the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, the Hon. Henry Watterson, and the Hon. George 
F. Edmunds. 8vo, paper covers, 25 cents. 


WARREN’S HYMNS AND TUNES. Hymns and Tunes as Sun 
at St. Thomas’s Church, New York music com — 
adapted by George William Warren. Royal 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

library edi- 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS. Authorized 
tion. I6mo, half cloth, 75 cents a volume. MAIWA’S REVENGE 
—Illustrated. (New edition.)»—-MR ON’S WILL.—ALLAN 
UATERMANN-—Illustrated. SHE— Illustrated._KING SOLO- 
ON’S WITCH’S HEAD. Each 
n one volume. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. l6mo, cloth, $1. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. Names and Portraits of Birds 
which Interest Gunners. With Descriptions of Language Under- 
standed of the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. 90 Illustrations and 
an index. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt top, $2.50. 


BY MISS AMELIE RIVES (Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanler). Vir. 
Ginis of Virginia. Illustrated. Post vo, cloth, extra, $1. A 
ROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND OTHER OLD-TIME TALES. 
Post 8vo, cloth, extra, $1. (New edition.) 
HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry Charles Lea. Complete in three volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $3 a volume. (New edition.) 


BEN HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. By Lew Wallace. 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition from new plates.) 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. Their Agrarian Condition, 
Social Life, Religion. By Stepniak, author of ** Russia Under 
the Tzars,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. THE STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. By William Black—Ilus- 
trated. l2mo, cloth, $1.25. (New edition.) 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 1862-1868. 
An International Episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF NICHOLAS MUSS. An Episode of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. From the French of Du Bois-Melly. 
12mo, cloth, 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 
U. 8 A. Portrait. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER 
CYLINDER. Illustrated by Gilbert Gaul. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. (New edition.) 

A GUIDE TO THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. Being the 
Models of Parliamentary Practice for Young and Old. By George 

. Fish, author of *“‘American Manual of Parliamentary Law.” 
16mo, cloth, 0 cents. 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEO- 
PLE. A Short —~y—' | of the English People. By John Richard 
Green. With maps tables. New edition, thoroughly revised. 
8vo, cloth, $1.20. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New issues. 
&vo, paper. The Fatal Three. By M. E. Braddon. 30 cents. The 
Mystery of Maybrid Illustrated. 50 cents 

a House-Boat. By William Black. 
t 50 cents. Wessex Tales. By Thomas Hardy. 30 cents. 
Joyce, a Novel. 0 B 


Walter Besant. 35 cents. 0: By Gartrade Forde. 
ter sant. cents. ya ertrude Fo . 
30 cents. Forthe Right. By Rar 4 


1 Emil Franzos. 9 cents. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
per & Broruers, postpaid, to any part of the United States and Canade, 
on receipt of the price. 

Harper's CATALOGUE sen! to any address on receipt of W cents ™ 
stamps for postage. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


l6mo, 


By Gen. James 8. Brisbin, 


. By James Payn. 


_ Aug. 2, 1888. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


MONOSYLLABLES. 
Mine be the force of words that tax the 


tongue 

But onee, to speak them full and round and 
clear, 

Chey suit the speech, or song, and suit the 


ear, 
Like — that give one tone when they are 


rung ; 
Or bird notes on the air, like rain-drops flung, 
That pour their } Jey for all who pause to hear. 
Their ant, + uick chords the dull sense charm 
cheer, 
That tires and shrinks from words to great 
length strung. 


Strong words, of old, that shot right to the 
rain, 
And hit the heart as soon, were brief and 


terse. 

Who finds them now, and fits them to his 
sling, 

Smooth stones from brooks of English ore his 


gain, 
Which shall make strong his thought, in 
prose or verse, 
Wills ‘he with scribes to write or bards to 
sing. —|Harpers’ Magazine. 


A SONG OF THE BURDEN BEARER. 
By MarcGaret E. SANGSTER. 


** Ill drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.” 


Over the narrow foot-path 
That led from my lowly door, 
I went with a thought of the Master, 
As oft | had walked before. 
My heart was heavily laden, 
And with tears my eyes were dim ; 
But I knew I should lose the burden 
Could I get a glimpse of Him. 


It was more than I could carry, 
lf | carried it all alone ; 

And none in my house might share it— 
Only One on the throne. 

In came between me and pleasure, 
Between my work and me ; 

But our Lord could understand it, 
And his touch could set me free. 


Over the trodden pathway, 
To the fields all shorn and bare, 
1 went with a step that faltered, 
And a face that told of care. 
I had lost the light of the morning, 
With its shimmer of sun and dew ; 
But a gracious look of the Master 
Would the strength of morn renew. 


While yet my courage wavered, 
And the sky before me blurred, 
I heard a voice behind me 
Saying a tender word 
And I turned to see the brightness 
Of heaven upon the road, 
And sudden I lost the pressure 
Of the weary, crushing load. 


Nothing that hour was altered, 
still the weight of care ; 
But | bore it now with the gladness 
Which comes of answered prayer. 
Not a grief of the soul can fetter, 
Nor cloud its vision, when 
The dear Lord gives the spirit 
To breathe to his will, Amen. 


© friends! if the greater burdens 
His love can make so light, 

Why should his wonderful goodness 
Our halting credence slight ° 

The little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret. 

Shall we not take to the Helper 
Whe has never failed us yet ? 


Tell Him about the heartache, 

And tell Him the longings, too ; 
Tell Him the baffled purpose, 

Then we scarce know what to do. 

Then, leaving all our weakness 

With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 

And carry away the song.—{Exchange. 


EPITAPH OF A TIRED WOMAN.! 


Here lies a poor woman who always was 
tire 
For she lived in a place where help wasn’t 
ire 
Her last words on earth were, ** Dear friends, 
am going 
W here washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor 
sewing ; 
And everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat there’s no washing 
of dishes 
‘ll be where loud anthems forever are ring- 
ing 
But. having no voice, I'll get rid of singing. 
Don’t weep for me now, don’t weep for me 
never, 
For A m going to do nothing forever and 
eve 


. We reprint this ‘‘ Epitaph of a Tired Wo- 
man ’’ from an old issue of this paper, at the 
aoe of a subscriber. Name of author not 


THE CHRISTIAN 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from plane, Voice instruction 

is quite compatible wi of campaign 

for the Winter’s hy and a visit toone of the famous 

Ditson & Co. Music Stores of 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

Cc. H. DITSON CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y., 

J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut Street, 
Phila., or to their Branch Instrument Store : 

J. C. HAYNES & CO., 383 Court St., Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS TO BE EXAMINED ARE: 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Manual. (40c.) Emerson. Book II. 
United ed Voices. Emerson. (50 cents.) 
FOR YOUNG 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. 
Song or _ 
Schools. Menard. enta.) 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem,. Abberand Munger. (30 cts.) 
FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


ALL SUPERFINE COLLECTIONS. 
Piano Classics. ($1.) 
Classical Pianist. ($1.) 
Young People’s Classics. ($1.) 
Song Classics. 
Classic Tenor 


y book mailed for retail price. Correspond for 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broapway, New York. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans. 
Pictures in Palestine. 


Delightful, instructive works, graphi- 
cally illustrating, by pen and 
pencil, the countries and 
people of which 
they treat. 

SPECIMEN SENT On APPLICATION. 


A Cultivated to show sam- 
ples and take orders. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Send for list of recent publications on 
the Tariff, including “The Tariff His- 
tory,” “ The Destructive Influence of the 
Tariff,” “Why We Trade and How We 
Trade,” “Friendly Sermons to Protec- 
tionists,” etc., ete. 

Catalogue sent to any address by the 
pitblishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W.234 St., New York. 


UNION. 


Life Assurance Society. 
JANUARY 1, 1888, 
Assets, : - $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 percent. 66,274,650 
$ 18,104, 254 


Surplus, - - 


The Society exceeds every 
life assurance company in the following par- 


ticulars : 
Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz., 127% per cent. 
Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 
Largest Income—viz., $23,240,849. 
Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 


ments during the year— 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECOME ABSO- 
LUTELY INDISPUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE 
THREE YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


AS ALL THE SPV ANT AGES AND 


* RE 
DENCE ND; OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
LDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AND PAYABLE 
OF SATISFAC- 


AFTER THE SECOND YEA 
IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEI 
TORY PROOFS OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED For 


STORY OF THE WAR 


iwermore 


2Y own “Four Vecare’ E —— 4 
ence an Ficld and Hespital Nurac.” 
Womanly or“ Heavenly’ Fide of the War. 4 Ligh and 
Shadows “as a woman sa saw them " Bright, Pure, and Good, 
full of “laughter and tears,” of "thrilling interest and touchin 

hos, it sells at mght all. Splendid Stecl-P inten, 
amous old Battle- ings nchly col in eract fac-s 
r Men and Women nts. #1 00 to 

Distance indrance, for 
d give Terms. W rite for to 
“ath Wen WORTH NGTON. & Martford, © onn. 


end to BIGLOW & MAIN **Ysiicito."” 5 
by ait. GOSPEL HYMNS No. 


THE LIFE 


— Author, Statesman, Dipl 


* No man living more 


Lew Wallace, the 
Goss ly authorised Biogra 
read Ben Hur and ——y a H 


son by same author. Selling immensely. By mail 
Money Making book yet. Outfits 50cts. HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY MILLIONS people with 


By the author of 


BEN.HARRISON | BEN Hur. 


omat, and Li/--long friend of Gen 


arrison, is writing 
Ex-Gov. Porter, of lade 


zillions bave have 


gardening, causes 
to be its regular 
management this 
gardening _has 
ments in artistic fi 
strides in popularity. 

Price, $1.00 a year; two 


EK. H. LIBBY, Pusuisuer, 


For your Country 
You and your Gar- 


fae F course want the best authority ond 1 guide on land- 
scape-gardening, lawn-planting, the shrubbery, the 
rosery, aquatic work, the conservatory, the grapery, 
the fruit-plantation and_ kitchen-garden ! 
unquestioned lead of The American Garden, among 
all the journals of this class anywhere published for American 
any thousands of the best people | — 


The 


readers. Under its present 
monthly illustrated magazine of 
made most marked improve- 
and literary merit, and great 


copies, $2.00. 
751 Broapway, New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 


3: 


Focuinne on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


ary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 
Premiome on Policies not marked off lst 

1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums................... $5,060,569 2 n 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, — 
Pes to 3ist December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
id during the same 
$1,599,468 25 


The Com y has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yo k 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,559, 100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

474,499 88 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 1,362,986 07 

$12,237,283 35 


Six r cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 

ary next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesda » the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HEN RY E. HAWLEY 
RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 
$ LOW: JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
1s CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 


JOSIAH O. LO +KORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HAR 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELI 

HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA SLEY 

Cc. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWI ETT, 
IOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MA 


D. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TORNURE. 


JOUN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


WANTED MANAGER ! 


well-known Publishers. Will control large hace 
goods and handle considerable mone 

of $300 to $800 and references Salary 

$1,200 to $2,000. Address 

LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its He: avenly Doctrine, 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1.00. Discount to the trade ddress, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 


Ain DE BICYCLES - 


TRICYCLES 
ANDEMS 


H!IGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


Brancx || 12 WARREN st. NeW YorK 
HOUSES ||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its meritsasa WASH HBLUWE have been fully 


tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 


233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


or the rearrangement of church interiors. Thirty 


years’ experience. 


Consult 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


In the investigation of the alleged 
whisky trust, now being carried on at 
Washington by the House Committee on 
Manufactures, it has been shown that 
there is, strictly speaking, no trust in the 
production of whisky, though the Ken- 
tucky distillers have among themselves 
a combination for the regulation and 
restriction of production. The only spirit 
trust in the country is that among the 
Illinois distillers of high wines, aleohol, 
Cologne spirits, and the like. This trust 
manufactures about one-third of the dis- 
tilled spirits used in the country, and it is 
from their product that the sham whis- 
kies are made. The recipe for making 
these is said by the New York “ Times ” 
to be as follows : Spirits, thirty-two gal- 
lons ; water, sixteen gallons ; sugar color- 
ing, four ounces ; ; beading oil, one ounce.’ 
This costs the rectifier r seventy-five cents 
a gallon, and is sold to the jobbers at 
ninety cents. In the course of the Con- 
gressional investigation, J. M. Atherton, 
the leading distiller of Kentucky, said 
that without the government tax a gallon 
of standard bourbon whisky would cost 
about thirty cents a gallon. 


The declaration of the Prohibition plat- 
form against taxing necessities, and the 
free-trade speeches of Chairman Dickie, 
ex-Governor St. John, and others, have 
led a great many Republican papers to 
charge the party with favoring free trade. 
The “ Voice,” in denying this charge, 
states the Prohibition creed as follows : 
“The party believes in protection up to 
the point necessary to enable our manu- 
facturers to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers and pay the American scale of 
wages—up to that point and no further.” As 
the entire wages bill in our American 
manufactures amounts to an average of 
but eighteen per cent. of the value of the 
product, and the present tariff averages 
forty-seven per cent., the creed of the 
* Voice” would permit very substantial 
reductions in the direction of freer trade. 


One reason for the vehemence of the 
opposition of the British ratepayers to 
the now defeated compensation clause in 
the Local Government bill appears in a 
statement which has been published, show- 
ing how much English “ publicans,” often 
receive for the good-will of their business. 
One house, which had been built at a cost 
of 34,000, was recently sold for 331,500 ; 
and another house, of which the building 
and lot are worth but 310,000, was bought 
by a brewer for 352,500. In this latter 
ease, had the compensation clause become 
law and local option been adopted, the 
owner could have claimed $42,500 for 
the loss of his business. 


Both in Chicago and Cincinnati the tem- 
perance people are intensely dissatisfied 
with the present mayors. In Chicago, a 
Sunday Observance Association has sent to 
Mayor Roache a strong protest against 
his utter disregard of the Sunday ae 
and in-Cineinnati the Law and Order 
League even talk of impeaching Mayor 
Smith for his refusal to enforce the Sun- 
day closing laws, adopted by the last 
legislature. Both of these mayors are, 
of course, accused of truckling to the 
saloons, for fear of opposition to their 
party in the approaching campaign. 


General Fisk is receiving an enormous 
mail, and so far, it is said, has answered 
every letter which has been sent him. 
He himself writes nearly fifty letters a 
day, his wife and daughter answer a 
great many, and at his office in the city 
he keeps half a dozen type-writers pret- 
ty steadily at work. Occasionally he re- 
ceives letters adjuring him to resign at 
once, and not ruin the great cause of pro- 
hibition. 

The Republican papers are not yet 
agreed as to whether there is a clause 
in their platform demanding the repeal 
of the internal revenue taxes, though there 
has been an increasing tendency to justi- 
fy such a repeal. Equally various are the 
constructions of the temperance plank. 
The Sacramento “ Record-Union ” inter- 
yer it thus: “At last the National 

publican party has declared in favor 
of local prohibition of the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors and the enforcement of 
abstinence from their use by law.” Bon- 
fort’s “ Wine and Spirits” circular, on 
the other hand, says: “In behalf of the 
wine and spirit trade, we hereby accord 


this declaration our unreserved approval,” 
and declares that the temperance and 
morality plank in the late declaration in 
favor of free whisky “ are in perfect har- 
mony, for there is no one measure that 
would do so much to promote sobriety as 
to abolish all taxes on whisky.” 


JNO. J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


L. C. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


Dr. Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


Branch 199 Broadway, New | 
Houses: (Western Union Building 
366 Fulton St., okiyn. 


We ask attention to our Sanitary 
Woolen Sheets and Summer Blankets! 
These delicate, white cashmere, and light, 
soft, woolen Sheets, and our light, camel’s 
hair, warmth preserving Summer Blan- 
Kets, are two especially important features 
of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the 
mountains (in summer), in a word, every- 
where where cotton and linen sheets absorb 
and hold moisture to the great discomfort and 
peril of the slumberer, these Camel-hair Sum- 
mer Blankets, also these Cashmere and 
Woolen Sheets, are never cold, clammy, or 
chilly, but are always grateful to the touch, and 
eminently preventive of the colds, chills, rheu- 
matic and pulmonary affections seemingly 
inseparable from the use of cotton or linen 
bedding in moisture-laden atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these 
peculiarly meritorious articles, without which 
it is impossible to obtain an adequate idea of 
their extraordinary excellence. They are 
partially described and illustrated in our 
Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by 
mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, 
and letters of inquiry, should be ad- 
dressed to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEE THE POINT! | 
No More Yellow Spots on Your 
SPOONS AND FORKS! 
Holmes & Edwards’ Tableware is Quadruple Plated. 
This is the only firm 


whose Spoons and 
Forks are inlaid 


with Sterling 


Silver at 
Then 


Plaied 


entire 


Points of 


Rest. 
a plate 
of Sterling 
Silver 25° 
Jeavier than any 


goods of other make. 


TRADE | TRADE 


MARK. © MARK 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER (0., 


BRI DGE PORT, CONN. 


_ HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggis ~~ &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER S GINGER TONIC 


From its combination of valuable medic ines, is superior 

the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 

and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 

Throatand Lung troubles. Use it without delay if you 

have C Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 50c. & $1. 

The new Handy Binder for vour file of of 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 

to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Pl 
New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Amateur Photographic Outfits and Books of Instruction. 


Two Books which form a complete Photographic Library, by the Rev. W. H. Burbank. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE, 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series No. 25.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series No. 22.) 


BS Send for Book Catalogue. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms, 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. 


W. IRVING ADAMS. AceEnr. 


8% In writing, mention this paper. 


50 Cts. WANTS. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SECOND-HAND (Derby) ROLL-TOP DESK 
for sale. Apply to J. H. Fuller, 30 Lafayette 
Place, Christian Union. 

A YOUNG LADY, recently graduated from col- 
lege, desires to secure a position as teacher in a 
private school, or as resident tutor. Address 
care Christian Union. 

WANTED. September next, in a beautifal univer- 
sity town in central New York, a cook and a house- 
maid. Only strong and experienced Protestant 
women would be acceptable. A mother and daugh- 
ter or two sisters preferred. Location lovely ; work 
light but exacting. Address Lock Box 1,455, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a lady of twenty years’ experi- 
ence, a position in a well-established school (boys 
or girls) to teach higher English, including the 
Natural Sciences, Metaphysics, and Elocution. 
Thorough, progressive, enthusiastic, successful. 
For many years at the head of her own school. 
Highest testimonials. Principals in want of such 
qualifications please address P. R. T., Nether- 
wood, N. J. 


WANTED—The in ot of six young ladies who 
wish to reduce expenses while attending Welles- 
ley. Address Y., this office. 


A GENTLEMAN engaged in teaching in a college 
town, will take into his family a boy preparing for 
college. A pleasant home, and a careful and thor- 
ough preparation for college, are what is offered. 
Music if desired. Refers, by permission, to Prof. 
W.S. Tyler and Pres. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College. For terms, etc., address 8. A. Sherman, 
Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED-—By an Amherst graduate, class po- 
sition to teach or work in chemistry. Has made 
chemistry a specialty for two years. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box }4, Stamford, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, or to Let, at Stamford, Conn., a 
French-roofed house, twelve rooms; steam heat; 
fifteen minutes walk from station; on line of 
horse-cars. Address Mrs. N., P. O. Box 31, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


FOR SALE-—on the coast of Maine, fine sites for 
cottages in the rapidly growing town of Cutler. 
Apply to M. W. H., ** Christian Union ”’ office. 


SALE — at GREEN 
HILL STOCK FARM, from Bur- 
lington, N. J., comprising 360 acres excellent land, 
wit country. and ample farm buildings. Thor- 
oughly equipped and eosee with registered Jersey 


cattle. For 
GHA TAYLOR. Burlington, N. J. 


LO N D O N. 18 Endsleigh Gardens. 
Private Hotel. 
site Euston, the terminus of the L. & Ww. 
Railway, which is the direct line from 3 


Visitors to England will find nothing be ~ more 
convenient, or more Fee gas, than above. 
Inclusive r day 
y Mr “Tibbles (Bright 
J.J. BENN: 


D 

fered. Now's your time to get 
i orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go Ran tand M Moss Rose sous Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
orW s Dictionary. For full rticelare address 


GomPany 


iA MAN 


~CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main om and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 

CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 

TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 

celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch <raverses the grea/ 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT’’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, ar# 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit le te. 
Sioux Falls and many other tow ns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offerte 
Superior facilities to travel to and from Indian 
—, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
— apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK 
Gen’] Manager. Gon’ Tht. & Pass. Agt 


CHICAGO. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 

Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
N. B.—tenuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s si signature i in BLUR IVK 


ACTOSS label. 


Sold by Storekeepers. Grocers, and D 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.. 


vi 00 a month can be mad 
to $250.0 ing for us. Agents 
whocan furnish a horse and give their whole time to 

ew vacancies towns d cities. 
Co., 1,009 Main Richmond. Ves 
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FINAN CIAL. 


The money markets both at home and 
abroad are very easy, and continue to 
indicate, especially here in our domestic 
center, an acumulation of funds still going 
on from the interior; and another week of 
activity in the stock market does not 
seem to make any impression on the large 
supply of loanable money, although the 
share market has broadened, and evident- 
ly a certain element of the outside publie 
has taken hold, which would naturally 
result in a larger demand for call loans, 
if not for time. 

The statistics with reference to our 

exports and imports have come to us from 
the Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, and are 
unfavorable as compared with the previous 
year, making us a debtor nation for the 
current year, owing to the short wheat 
and corn crops of 1887, which gave us 
less surplus for export of cereals. The 
figures are as follows: Exports of mer- 
chandise for the year, 3695,924,619; im- 
ports, $723,865, 146, making a difference 
exports of nearly $28,000,000. 

he figures representing our exports are 
smaller than for ten years, with the ex- 
ception of those of 1886; while the im- 
ports have only once before been exceeded, 
and that was in 1882. This excess of 
imports over exports has taken place only 
once before in fifteen years. We may 
therefore consider this year as exception- 
al, and we have reasons for believing that 
the results in the year to come will be 
very different. 

he great question of interest to all 

holders of railway stocks and bonds dur- 
ing the week was the decision rendered by 
Judge Brewer, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, in relation to the action of the 
Iowa Railroad Commission. His decision, 
continuing the injunction, has four points. 
First, the Federal Court has jurisdiction. 
Second, the question whether the Legisla- 
ture can delegate power for fixing rates, 
is a question for final determination b 
the Supreme Court of the State. Third, 
the -Legislature cannot fix rates so low 
as not to furnish some compensation 
tothe owners of the property, this sur- 
plus revenue sufficient to meet the cost 
of service, fixed charges, and something 
in the way of dividends. Fourth, what- 
ever may be the fact in regard to 
other railroad companies, the four com- 
— which have corresponded with the 

oard have a right to insist that the pub- 
lication of the Commissioners’ notice was 
not complete. The decision, if confirmed, 
deprives State Commissioners, so dis- 
posed, of the power to ruin corporations, 
whenever the notion to do so takes pos- 
session of them. The examination of these 
Iowa commissioners before Judge Brewer 
revealed a state of dense ignorance on 
their part with respect to the questions 
before them, which must have been as 
painful to them as it was surprising to 
the Court. Men utterly incompetent and 
utterly uneducated about the issues placed 
in their hands, were here found occupying 
positions of great trust, involving (or at 
first it was supposed s0) power to ruin 
vast investments. Fortunately a way has 
been found to strip official ignorance and 
viciousness of its assumed powers, and 
place them in the hands of competent 
men to be dealt with. The railroads, and 
the millions of people holding invest- 
ments, large and small, in them, all over 
the country, may be thankful that the 
United States Court has rendered so just 
and timely a decision. The effect of this 
decision on values, very naturally, was of 
a favorable kind, and will have a great 
influence in restoring credit and confi- 
dence in the stability of railway invest- 
ments both at home and abroad. In 
matters of such vast interests, let official 
incompetency, hereafter, take a back 
seat. 

The tone of the markets has continued 
strong this week. There has not been a 
very general movement, but the feeling is 
hopeful, and an advance is noted in sev- 
eral leading stocks, especially in the coal 
and Granger shares, while the Vander- 
bilt and Gould stocks have gained slightly 
over figures of a week ago. The move- 
ment in cheap grades of bonds, which we 
have been preparing our readers for, for 
some weeks, commenced this week, and 
shows advances in a dozen low-priced 
bonds of from two per cent. to five per 
cent., the higher grades, also, maintaining 

a strong tendency. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, decrease........... 362,200 
Legal tenders, increase..... 486,100 
Deposits, decrease. ....... 2,207 
Reserve, increase.... ..... 675,775 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus of over 327,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


MUvussULMAN OR CHRISTIAN?— An inter- 
esting case has recently been decided in 
London, in which the chief point at issue 
was whether a man was a Mussulman or 
Christian. The subject of the discussion 
went to Egypt many years ago to make 
his fortune, became a Mussulman, read 
his Koran, fasted during Ramadan, and 
prayed in public with his face toward the 
holy city. To complete his course in 
Mohammedanism he married a daughter 
of the Prophet. She bore him many chil- 
dren, who were brought up in the faith of 
Mahomet. After the death of his wife 
he seems to have had a longing for his 
native lar@l. His next step was to marry 
an English woman and bring up his 
family im the system of faith and morals 
suited to the latitude of London. After 
his death the question naturally arose 
whether the or Christian 
family should inherit his property. The 
court held that he was rather a Christian 
than a Turk at the time of his death. It 
was a nice question, for he seems to have 
been able to put on the Turk or the Briton 
at pleasure. Nothing could exceed the 
fervor and no doubt the sincerity of his 
Mussulman devotions at Cairo, while at 
London his conduct and profession appear 
to have been equally exemplary from a 
Christian standpoint. He had buried his 
first wife according to the Mohammedan 
rite, and had left a place for himself by 
her side, but when death finally came he 
was interred in a Protestant cemetery 
and the service of the Church of England 
was read over his remains. 


Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Reat Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Reat Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


by permission to Union or 
Independent,” . New York Cit 


itable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed - - &%2,000,000 00 
Capital Paidin(Cash) - - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115,444 82 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES, GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS, AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUN 
NING THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Bway. Phila.,cor.4th & Ches’t St. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London. England. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SAFE AFT E INVESTMENTS 


‘Surplus, $355, 

interest both guaranteed by Capi. 
of $1, 100.018. seventeen years of 

eae we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,066,800 of 
° interest and principal 
have been returned 
to 
out delay or the lose of a dollar. 
saie— 


Savings Certificates always on band for 
In Savings rtments, in amounts of $5 and up. 


ward ; in $300 and up- 
ward, Fall — regarding various securi- 
ties furnished b 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
York Mang’ oicKinsen. 319 Broadwap 


PER CaN | 


morts: ages on productive 

approved Tacoma 
EST OF EFBREN¢ 

Correspondence Solici- 


r annum first 


tate. 
National Bank. 
East AND WEST. 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


_UNION 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First awe a Sande 7 to8 r cent. 
Semi-A nal Negotiated by Ww. Bz 
CLARK INVESTMENT ¢ CO. in sums of @200 and 
upwards. Prompt Pay ment of Princi and 


Interest Coupons made and remitted to ender 


without c e. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION, Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 

Wide connections. Refer tothe * * Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


fre GUARANTEED 72 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 
All leans and Debentures fully guaran- 
teed. Full information > 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SI 8, Vice. ja 
150) NASSAU STREET, NEW Yo 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of property 
in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
INVESTMENT 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 ST. ES & MASS. 


we Agency, HAYES & 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
oppo rtunities for investments of ONE 

INDRED DOLLARS or more in = gussmn 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKS ‘paying Tw ENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of ool securities you may ys fer. Please write to 
JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 
sas i Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 

paper 


GEO. H. LEWIS. $120.00 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. pital paid up, $120 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ expertenee without loss to any investor. 

e are loaning several of the leadin peusenes 
companies, banks, and colleges fe East,and 
many private institutions. ferences : Hon. Charles 
Bower, Pres't of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt.; 

temple Treas. Savings Bank, Rutland. 
Vt. ; n. M. L. , Treas., Peterborough, 
N. in “Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India ; 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 
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SIX PER CENT. 


SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


the of York. N. B. A. Secured 
of al Estate deposited with 

HE FA SLOAN AND TRUST CO., 
Guaranteed wor... and Municipal Bonds. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


-|REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


oan 


D KEALTY 
ffer carefully selected ch 
G 187 MORTGAGE, LOANS 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt mo | 
character our invariable requirements, Cot 


ections free. 
forms and refere 


MINNESOTA, 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


PER CENT. F IRST MORTGAGE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
at Bank ef the Republic 

Y.; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, and 
Trust Co.. Philadelphia ; Broadway National 
Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as Saving: 
Banks. Chartered 1872. Amount of outstanding obli- 
gations Limited by Statute. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST (0, Xansas. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 


7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


SO. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
G GRIFFITH. Merchants’ Net. Bank, Lawrence, 


General 

‘Peains, lst Vice. Prest. M. V. B. 2d Vice-Prest. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor L. H. Perkins, Secretary. 

B. A. AMBLER, 

BRANCH OFFICE: 
ALBANY, N.Y. B. BuLL &Co.,M’rs N. Y.&N.F. 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. WM. "7. PRATT, Mer. 
THERESA, N. Y. - R.C. Agent. 


102 S. 4th St., PHILA., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, gr. 


Write for "full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansaa 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi-annually. 

We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 


Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, AN OR 


. Tue 

Factories Wante GANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSINESS 

< 

= CORRESPONDENCE FROM 

a eo r. 2 || PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES. IT 
HO 6 - >} WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PEOPLE. 

= og »“., || SIXTEEN LINES OF RAILROADS, COAL AT 50 CENTS PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 

- = & WHICH ARE DESTINED TO MAKE IT THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST OF CHICAGO. 

YOUNG MEN &SPRCIALLY ARE ASKED 

J. E. Cuarey, Actine Sxo’y. 3 . 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY 


year by itself, but with the ht to renew the insurance 
—_ "the cost of the risk during eac 


term policy in the 


term selected and pall paid fer. 


as you live, b ents usted to 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


The }——~ most economical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
al) life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ) sapien of assets to liabilities 


and Se chet ratios of payments for death c 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


and expenses to amount insu 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


be 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


New Yorx«, Tuurspay, Aucust 2, 1888. 


WANTED—AN INTRODUCTION. 


We call special :.: ention to our ad- 
vertisement in a- ther column con- 
cerning trial rate to new subscribers. 
The Christian Jnion will be sent from 
now to Janui_, 1, 1889, to new sub- 
seribers, for DOLLAR. ‘This offer 
is made for the purpose of giving 
strangers to the paper a favorable 
opportunity to make its acquaintance, 
with the hope that they will become 
fast friends. Our regular subscribers 
can help us by mentioning this matter 
to those who might be interested. We 
rely on those who know us to make us 
known to others, and thus extend our 
circulation, which will benefit both old 
‘subscribers and new. Our old sub- 
scribers are our best advertisers. Can 
you not befriend some of your ac- 
quaintanees by calling their attention 
to this introductory offer ? 


= EANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


FARMER SOLILOQUY. 


I mout as well acknowledge, ‘taint no use 
o’ beatin’ “round, 

I’ve done a heAp o° thinkin’, plowin’ up 
this faller ground, 

Aw’ suthin’s been a painin’ an’ achin’ me 
like sin— 

I reckoned “twas 
creepin’ in. 


At last I got my dander up, an’ to my- 
self, sez I, 

The biggest fool in natur’s him that tells 
hisself a lie ; 

I’ve been lettin’ on ‘tis malary, an’ my 
stummick. when I know 

It’s my conscience that’s a hurtin’ an’ 
worryin’ me so. 


dyspepsy or malary 


I’ve been a shirkin’ this here thing for 
thirty year or more, 

An’ I orto had this shakin’ up an’ set- 
tlin’ down afore. 

I’ve been honest fur as payin’ goes, not 
a penny do I owe. 

But.-the kind o’ cheatin’ that I done, was 
the kind that didn’t show. 


My mind goes back to Hamner, when I 
fetched her here a bride— 

No apple bloom was sweeter, an’ she 
nussled to my side 

Like she thought she had a right to, an’ 
eould trust me without fear, 

For the love I never hinted at for more’n 
thirty year. 


There was churnin’, bakin’, bilin’, there 
was nussin’ an’ the rest, 

From long afore the sun riz ‘till he slum- 
bered in the west. 

An’ when the rest of us was done, an’ 
lollin’ round on cheers, 

Hanner was recuperatin’ with her needle 
an’ her shears. 


But when the life was ebbin’ from that 
faithful, patient heart, 
I had to face the music-—I hadn't done 


my part ; 

An’ I eouldn’t help a thinkin’, watchin’ 
out that weary life, 

That there’s other ways o’ killin’ ‘xeept 
a pistol or a knife. 


It sounds like sacreligion, but | knew jist 
what she meant, 

As I whispered, ‘‘ Fly to meet me when 
my airthly life is spent ” 

I’m tired. John, so tired, but I’ve allus 
done my best, 

An’ I may feel more like flyin’ when I've 
had a spell rest.”’ 

—{Amy Hamilton, in Exchange. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AT ALL TIMES 
AND IN ALL PLACES. 

A middle-aged man approached Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton the other day in the 
Senate, and asked his influence in pressing 
a claim before the Committee on Military 
Affairs. He said : 

“General, | am glad to see you again. 
You don’t recognize me, but you person- 
ally made a prisoner of me in the war.” 

Comparing notes, Hampton found that 
it was a fact, and recalled the cireum- 
stances. He was reconnoitering one night 
and missed his way. Around him burned 
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many more camp fires than he had left 
behind him, and, entering a house, he dis- 
covered that he had strayed into the 
enemy’s lines. A few soldiers were 
seated at a table, and, abruptly addressing 
them as if he were a superior officer of 
their own army, he asked who they were 
and what they were doing there. One 
man spoke up and replied : 

“ We belong to the Eighth New York 
Regiment, at General Warren sent us 
to get milk.” 

Hampton felt that all his nerve and 
adress would be required to extricate 
him from this dangerous position; he 
reached for his pistol, held it along his 
thigh, and, on leaving the house, com- 
manded the man who had spoken to him 
to follow. He did so. Hampton mounted 
his horse and called the man to him. 
Bending down to the soldier’s ear, he 
whispered : 

“]T have a pistol aimed at your heart, 
and will shoot you if any alarm is made.” 

The surprised man whispered : 

“T surrender.” 

Hampton then bade him move on just 
ahead of the horse, and so brought him 
into the Confederate camp. It was this 
man who, after twenty-three years, met 
his captor and asked a favor of him as a 
Senator, which he was more than willing 
to grant. 

Another Confederate officer in Wash- 
ington who attracts the attention of visit- 
ors to the Capitol is Congressman W heeler, 
of Alabama. He is a very small man in 
stature, not weighing much over a hun- 
dred pounds, and, with his long hair, 
straggling beard, and soft gray eyes, he 
has the air of a college welt ont rather 
than that of a successful cavalry leader. 
I asked him the other day: 

** How is it, Senator, that a man of your 
slight physique and peaceable disposition 
should ever become so distinguished a 
cavalry leader as you were during the 
war ?” 

“Oh,” said he, modestly, “ I don’t think 
I was very distinguished and I don’t make 
any claims to distinction. I will tell you, 
however, how I had gained the little suc- 
cess I had made. It was by hard, per- 
sistent work. When I entered the as 
federate Army as a lieutenant, I put my 
whole heart and energy into it, drilling 
the men and making the company the 
best there was in the regiment. tty 
soon, to my surprise, and without a word 
of warning, 1 was made a colonel, and 
while in that position I applied the 
same principles of untiring, constant 
labor, and a determination to do what 
had to be done, well. The result was a 
fine organization anda devotion among 
my men that was touching. When they 
went into battle they made a record for 
themselves and their officers. The re- 
ward came in further promotions for me. 
I ascribe it to persistent application to 
hard work and a good deal of it—to the 
same rule which brings success in other 
walks of life.”—[New York Tribune. 


THE BEST MOTIVES. 


In private life, and in all life, the best 
motives to action are those which lie out- 
side of self and its supposed interests. To 
build the ship staunch and safe, and the 
house firm and healthful, for the sake of 
human lives that will be entrusted to 
them ; to administer justice because of 
its equity ; to heal disease and teach sani- 
tary laws for the sake of suffering human- 
ity ; to cherish in every employment some 
glimpse of and interest in the good that 
it is to produce in the world, mtroduces a 
finer element into the labor, and actually 
brings forth a better quality of work, than 
can ie educed by the mere hope of per- 
sonal benetit to the worker. 

It is true that at present the egoistic 
instinets of men are so much stronger 
than the altruistic that the former class 
of motives is much more easy to arouse. 
And they are in many cases the only 
available ones ; yet we should never lose 
sight of the truth that they are inferior, 
and whenever it is possible to infuse a 
love of what is good and right, for its own 
sake-—a desire to see others benefited and 


made happy, a motive for excellence un- 
connected with self—we should hail the 


opportunity with joy. Generous emo- 
tions and virtuous desires are in them- 
selves a fountain of happiness to their 
possessor, but it is a fountain which must 
spring up unawares. Planned for and 
sought for, it fails to appear. | 

It is in youth that such motives can be 
most easily fostered. Then it is that 
habits are formed ; and there is a habit 
of motive as well as a habit of action. It 
is not sufficient to instruct the child to 
follow certain lines of conduct and to 
avoid others. We must supply him with 
incentives, and upon the nature of these 
will his future character largely depend. 
Instead of assuring children that if they 
are good they will be happy, and clinch- 
ing the assurance by artificial rewards or 
bribes, we should lead them gently to 
choose and to prefer the good, without 
reference to self at all. They can be ac- 
customed to plan for and to aim at giving 
pleasure, not getting it, and, although in 
so doing they will experience a rich en- 
joyment themselves, it will be incidental, 
never one for which they have striven. 
Artificial rewards and penalties will thus 
be rarely needed, and they will grow up 
with generous and unselfish instincts, in- 
stead of mean and calculating ones. A 
recent writer says truly : “ A love of good 
may be cultivated to almost any extent 
where the original foundation of an 
altruistic nature exists. A passionate 
ideal of excellence can so fill the mind 
that no pleasure is felt in anything but 
in efforts to realize it.”—{ Philadelphia 
Publie Ledger. 


BEECHERISMS. 


When my father used to say, “ Henry, 
I do not want to do it,” I used to say to 
myself, “ What under heaven do you do 
it for, then!” I did not want to be 
whipped ; and if he did not want to whip 
me, it seemed to me a very unnecessary 
ceremony. But when I became a father, 
I felt that nothing in the world was more 
true. How one feeling interprets an- 
other! When [had children to bring up, 
they so far inherited my nature, that they 
deserved to be Sidewed often ; and they 
got their deserts. 


If it is a little harder to build up char- 
acter than reputation, it is only so in the 
beginning. For mere reputation, like a 
poorly built house, will cost as much for 
patching and repairs, as would have made 
it thorough at first. 


Among the ways which men employ to 
sustain their respectability, none is more 
common than an exhibition of their social 
connections. One whose cousin is a 
<a whose uncle is a general, whose 

rother has been to Congress, cannot but 
stand well in society. Resstation is of 
the nature of a vine, and our reputable 
relatives are so much brush or trellis on 
which we run up. 


God uses suffering as a whetstone, to 
make men sharp with. After you have 
made your knife sharp, your whetstone 
has served the purpose for which it was 
intended. But the ascetics seemed to 
think that, if the whetstone was good at 
all, it was good all the time ; and so they 
yer whetting till they ground off not 
only the edge but the body of the blade. 

It has been supposed that we sprang 
from monkeys, and there has been an 
inquisition to see if there has not been a 
caudal appendage rubbed off. Nations 
have been explored to find a man who had 
a tail as a monkey has, or some traces of 
one. You are looking in the wrong place. 


blances to the monkey, the lion, the bear, 
and the hog, all of them. Human nature 
is full of the animal.—[{“ Beecher as a 
Humorist.” (New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert.) 


ITALIAN PROVERBS. 


Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 

At a round table there is no dispute 
about place. 

Beware of him who has naught to lose. 

The devil tempts every man, but the 
lazy man tempts the devil. 

Save a thief from the gallows, and 


he'll be first to cut your throat. 


When gold speaks, every tongue is 
silent. 

It is better to have an egg to-day than 
a hen to-morrow. 

Better to be the head of a sprat than 
the tail of a sturgeon. 

The rich never have to seek for rela- 
tions. 


FIVE CHEAP HARVEST EXCUR- 
SIONS. 


RARE CHANCE TO VIEW THE WONDERFUL 


CROPS OF THE WEST, SOUTHWEST, AND 
NORTHWEST. 
The most abundant ever known. Come 


and see for yourself. The Great Rock Island 
Route offers you the inducements of lowest 
rates, and a delightful journey in its unriv- 
alled palace cars. 

Dates of Excursions: Leave Chicago Au- 
gust 21, September 11 and 25, and October 9 
and 25 (1888), for Kansas, Nebraska, North- 
western Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. 

Rate : One fare for the round trip. Tickets, 
first-class and good 30 days for return passage. 
Improve this opportunity. You may never 
have another in a season so bountiful. Be 
sure your tickets read via the Great Rock 
Island Route, which has its own lines to 
principal points in all these States. 

For rates and full particulars, address A. 
B. Farnsworth, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 257 Broadway, New York City, or E. 
A. Holbrook, G. T. & P. A., Chicago, II. 


Why not buy the best? Holmes & Ed- 
wards’ Silver Table Ware is the best. It is 
quadruple-plated (twenty-five per cent. heav- 
ier than any other make), as solid silver 
inserted at points of rest. No more yellow 
spots. No evidences of tear and wear. 


“ The Gods give no great good without labor,” is an 
old proverb, and a true one ; the hardest labor is not 
always that which is best paid however. To those in 
search of light, pleasant, and profitable employment, 
we say write to F. B. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va, 


SPECIAL 


We will send THE 
Union to anv New Subscriber from 
this date to January 1, 1889, on 


CHRISTIAN 


receipt of OWE DOLLAR. 


Look inside, and you will find resem- | === 


on our list, and we therefore make 


aspecial low rate for 
INTRODUCTION. 


Show this to your friends and 


neighbors, and oblige 
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DOGS IN THE OLD MEETING- 
HOUSE 


The pews were eight feet square, room 
enough almost to house in, 
not provided with fire-places, as is some- 
times the case in old. parish churches in 
England. There were seats on the four 
sides of the pews, with chairs in the cen- 
ter forthe grandfather or grandmother, 
or the elderly aunt. All the family went 
to meeting, including the dog. Knowledge 
of this last custom has always been pleas- 
ant tome. Why should not the faithful 
dog go to church ? 

But one Sunday there was a disturbance. 
In the early Town Records is recorded an 
annual vote which decrees that hogs shall 
be suffered to run at large, “yoked and 
ringed according to law.” On this par- 
ticular Sunday one or two of these strayed 
into the precincts of the meeting-house, 
and began to root around one of the door- 
stones, accompanying their rooting with 
grunts of unctuous satisfaction. The dogs 
heard them and could not be restrained. 
They leaped the high pews with their 
carved railings, and in a body rushed out 
and drove the intruders away, afterwards 
returning and decorously taking their 
places. How delightful, how relecehiail 
must such an episode have been to the 
boys and girls! For weary times they 
have had sitting out the long service—not 
only with the eye of the tithing-man upon 
them, but those of three other grave and 
reverend seniors, chosen pence to keep 
them in order, and to “have inspection 
over the young people on Sabbath dayes 
to prevent their profanation thereof.”— 
[Wide Awake. 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 
BRAZIL 


The enthusiasm of the Brazilians over 
the abolition of slavery in the Empire of 
Brazil is glowingly described in the papers 
of Rio de Janeiro. We are told that the 
rejoicing was universal, and that the 
whole population, of all colors, were over- 
come with emotion. In order to give the 
great act of abolition a sacred character, 
the Senate held a Sunday session for its 
adoption, and the Princess Regent put her 
signature to it the same day. The city 
was hung with banners. The citizens 
marched in gay procession ; bands of 
music played as they paraded, and the 
feast of freedom was turned into a carni- 
val of glory. There seems to have been 
hardly a sign of opposition, either in the 
Senate or among the people, to the act of 
abolition, which was promoted and signed 
by the Princess who reigns in the Emper- 
or’s absence. When we recall the cir- 
eumstances under which emancipation 
was brought about in Spanish America, 
and inthe British West Indies, and in the 
Southern States of our Union, we must 
give especial honor to Brazil and her 
rulers for what has been so happily accom- 
plished.—[ New York Sun. 


FORKS. 


It is difficult to realize what a modern 
invention the table fork is. Queen Eliza- 
beth never heard of one. She had, it is 
true, a few dainty forks, perchance with 
crystal handles, for eating preserved fruit 
at dessert. But long after her time din- 
ner forks were unknown in England. The 
very earliest now to be found are not 
older than the middle of the reign of 
Charles II. The few early forks of the 
reign of ponege I. are three-pronged ; 
and but few of our neighbors can show us 
four-pronged forks much before the reign 
of George III., from which time their 
fashion a remained unaltered to the 
present day, except for their handles, 
which have followed the fashion of spoons, 
finishing up with the familiar fiddle pat- 
tern of nineteenth century use. Before 
the days of forks, the ewer and basin, 
which have now generally disappeared, 
were much in request after each course ; 
whereas now the basin alone, with a little 
rose-water, makes its appearance at civic 
feasts after dinner, as a matter of fash- 
ion rather than necessity.—{Murray’s 
Magazine. 


FINANCIAL ACUMEN. 


A young man who has a deposit in a 
down-town savings bank called and asked 
to withdraw a single dollar of his hard- 
earned cash. 

“We don’t bother with nothing less 
than five dollars. If you want five dol- 
lars you can have it, but nothing less.” 


“ But it is printed in the pass book that 
sums of one dollar and upward will be 
received on deposit.” 

“Yes; but that’s a different thing. 
You can deposit less than five dollars.” 

e young man was thoughtful for a 
moment, and then he said, “ Well, let me 
have five dollars in one-dollar bills.” The 
money was gracefully flipped out to him. 
He put one of the bills into his pocket, 
and handed the remaining four back, 
with the remark that he wished to deposit 
the money. 

The bank man was inclined to be indig- 
nant, but, when his wrath faded into a 
smile, he said they’d have to amend the 
rules.—[Chicago Tribune. 


THE ART OF GETTING 
ACQUAINTED. 


It is a fine art to bring two entire strangers 
together for the first time, by means of a letter 
or an intro uction, in just such a manner that 
the true character of each shall appear and 
that neither shall be deceived. Candor is of 
the first importance. Without mutual truth 
and personal integrity one of the parties is 
likely to suffer by the meeting. Philosoph- 
ical lawyers and conscientious physicians all 
know that their clients or patients respect 
them just in proportion to the conscious ability 
manifested to aid them. The value of an 
advertisement rests on the confidence inspired 
as to the good faith of the advertiser. Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, who for many years have 
been effecting remarkable cures with their 
Compound Oxygen treatment, declare most 
emphatically that they will give a truthful 
an candid answer to every patient who applies 
to them for cure. If they believe that the 
patient requires some other system of treat- 
ment they will say so at once. Compound 
Oxygen is not a “cure all’’ remedy, but for 
diseases of the lungs, throat, stomach, and 
nerves its success is wonderful. Their offices 
at 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., are 
crowded with patients, but applications from 
people in distant parts of the country have 
induced them to introduce their new system of 
Home Treatment by which patients can take 
the gas at their own firesides. Write fora 
pamphlet. It is sent free. 


ARMY 


bright women are 
now using JAMES Py 


PEARLINE, the Best wash- 


ing compound ever made. 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEAPUINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


A New Coffee Pot 


Terms and Territory at once. ° 
WILMOT CASTLE & CU., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: “‘I have used Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in my family for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
preparation [I know of. It keeps the 
scalp clean, the hair soft and lively, and 

reserves the original color. My wife 
- used it for a long time with mostl 
satisfactory results.”’ 

Mrs. S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: “At the age of +4, in Monroe, 
La., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 
malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and socon- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 
[ used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Before 
tinishing the first bottle my hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.”’ 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
YATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Bright's Disease all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diathesis. All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 298 
roadway. 


w 


>ERFECT ” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
a mode of heating over steam, as 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. If inter- 
ested, send for circular. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., MT g’rs, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York; 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water is filled 
_ with impurities during 
“™ the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


Oo cut shows Filter § Address as above for 
theo used in our FU- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters ant Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. * 
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QBERLIN, ONSERVATORYf Music 
Witha Large Faculty of Superior Instructors and 

a Splendid Building for its exclusive use, the 

Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual Advantages 

for the study of Music. 478 students last year. Total 

expense for one year’s study (38 weeks) need not 
exceed $300. Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1, and 

April2. If you are intending to study music 

in any of its branches, send for catalogue toe 

F. B. RICE, Drrecror, rlin, Ohio. 


DRESSING 


THE BEST MADE. 


"SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining. 

celess Boon to 

those who are un- 


DEAF 


THE 


Pecx’s Patent Cusmionsp 
Ese Deums Perfectly Restore th 
Hearing, whether the is 
by colds, fevers or Injuries to the natura) 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F HISCOX, 
| Broadway, cor. St., New ¥ for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


he ET LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pow 
softest chea & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Ye 


Established 1857, 


THE VERY BEST _ 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 


Wheeler Reflectors and 
Ke Chand 


for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFPLEOTOR 00. 
2 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIL 
14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


) McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
MeSHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture the finest e of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


IF YOU HAVE 


SELTZER 


=~XAPERIENT 

—_ will enable you 

x. enjoy a hearty dinner 


IF YOU HAVE 


an inactive liver 


RA 


| 


IF YOU HAVE 2am 


dreadful dyspepsia AS | 


SELTZER SELTZER 
APERIENT APERIENT © 

will incite itto 4 will aN 

healthy action, and : speedily 

give you joyful health. effect complete recovery. 
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DURKEES 
| 
| Mention this Paper. Cirenlar to - 
i Chair Co.,New Haven, Ct 
= 
CURE. 
AZ 
A. 
| 
| : 
| The GREAT 
| 
\ 
No. 1 Suit 
Relished by Children, | Plush, $68. 
ALWAY¥s | gi= J} 
— 
worms, LAY) 
selling it. Housekeepers go wild over it. Apply for | 
| 
RA N ny N 
| 


